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COMMENTARY 


recent years have so altered the familiar pattern of Catholic 

worship have this year produced the unexpected 
effect of eliminating the feast of St Peter’s Chair in Rome, which 
each January 18 for more than fifty years has inaugurated the week 
of prayer for Christian unity. The disappearance of the feast does 
not of course mean any lessening of interest in a cause that transcends 
all others. On the contrary, 1961 opens with perhaps a deeper 
understanding of what is at stake than has ever been known before. 
Events themselves, of which the Archbishop of Canterbury’s visit 
to the Pope was the most significant, have underlined the need for 
renewed prayer, and the example, at the highest level, of personal 
contact will surely have immensely valuable consequences. 

It is a fresh realization of the nature and dimensions of 
the division between Catholics and Protestants that is, paradoxically, 
a principal gain in the new interest in the ecumenical movement. 
Professor Cullmann has remarked that ‘the first condition for the 
bringing together of Catholics and Protestants is absolute openness 
on both sides. If we want to find a firm basis for mutual under- 
standing, if we in truth want to come nearer to one another, then 
we must first of all speak to one another without mental reservations’. 
No longer are Protestants themselves inclined to see Christian unity 
as the term of a process of negotiation, and indeed Professor Cull- 
mann has commented that ‘it tends to separate us’. It separates, 
because it suggests that truth can itself be negotiated, whereas it 
can only be served—and accepted. The hope must now be that the 
‘absolute openness’ of charity may mark the contacts between 
Catholics and Christians not subject to the Holy See which Rome 
itself envisages, and indeed encourages, subject to the conditions 
which her authority must necessarily impose, and which Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike are glad to respect. 


(recat year UNITY. The liturgical reforms which of 


CRIME AND THE COMMUNITY. The succession of white 
papers and Government reports on the prevention and treatment of 
crime, especially among young people, should not blind us to the 
limitations of legislation. It is certainly necessary that the status of 
the police in the community should be properly recognized—and 
rewarded, and the role of probation officers in particular needs 
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much more generous acknowledgment. Albemarle, Crowther, 
Ingleby, Willink—all the reports, whether they deal with crime 
directly or not, are concerned with a serious weakness in our social 
structure, namely that we have supposed that the maladies of an 
affluent society can be treated on the cheap and that cure can be 
accomplished by first-aid rather than by radical diagnosis and 
perhaps a severe piece of surgery. 

Proposals for the effective punishment of juvenile offenders, for 
instance, have been made again and again, but detention centres 
scarcely exist, and the whole of London has only one remand centre 
to provide adequate facilities for preparing reports on children 
brought before the courts. At last there are signs that Government 
is awake to the need, but its very proper support of the Home 
Secretary’s advisory council in its unanimous rejection of judicial 
corporal punishment will be of little avail unless a constructive 
alternative is provided as a matter of urgency. 

And there remains a more intractable difficulty than the bureau- 
cratic delays of Whitehall. It is the popular image of crime and 
criminals that is presented by some Sunday newspapers and fostered 
to a large extent by television and films. The truth of the matter is 
that the great majority of crime is contemptible and cowardly, 
but this is scarcely interesting to the mass media. An analysis of the 
treatment given to crime on any Sunday by three or four of the most 
popular papers (with a cumulative circulation of some fifteen 
millions) would show that the ingredients of a ‘good’ crime story 
necessarily include violence, sex and the likelihood that authority 
can be shown in a bad light. The Press Council, rejecting a suggestion 
that it should impose standards of conduct comparable to those 
accepted by other professions, pleaded that a free press was so 
precious that abuses must be accepted as part of the cost. No one 
would want to suggest the sort of censorship that would impede the 
free reporting of facts, but ghosted memoirs and sensational inter- 
views are another matter. They serve only to amplify a false 
mythology of crime, creating a romantic obsession about prisons 
and prisoners, and making infinitely harder the work of those who 
must depend on public interest and support if they are effectively to 
turn back the mounting tide of criminality. 

The recent Conference called by the National Union of Teachers 
to discuss the social responsibilities of the mass media of entertain- 
ment was a useful move in the direction of awakening public 
opinion—and those who feed it—to a greater sense of urgency. 
Attitudes can hardly be changed by decree, but responsible opinion 
can demand that they should at least not be corrupted for cash. 
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GNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
The Nag-Hammadi Discoveries! 


JoserH Bourke, 0.P. 


on the site of an early Christian cemetery near the village of 

Nag-Hammadi, unearthed an urn containing thirteen manu- 
scripts. The contents of this urn have subsequently proved to be of 
epoch-making importance for the study of the New Testament and 
of early Church history. 

In those early stages a few leaves of the papyrus were unfortunately 
burned. But the collection as we have it today comprises between 
eight hundred and one thousand papyrus leaves, most of them in 
remarkably good condition. On examination these have proved to 
constitute a library of forty-nine treatises written in Coptic about 
the fourth century A.D., and in several different dialects. It is clear 
that so fine a library must be attributed to the work of many 
different copyists, whose work extends over a period of more than a 
century. This in turn suggests that a religious community flourished 
at Nag-Hammadi some time in the course of the fourth century, 
and from the contents of the manuscripts it is obvious that its 
members must have been adherents of the dangerous and widespread 
heresy which extends, in manifold terms, from the second to the 


FE was in 1945 or 1946 that a group of Egyptian peasants, digging 


1 The text of a paper read at the Aquinas Centre, London, on November 10, 1960. 
This article is offered not as an original contribution on the subject, which the 
author is not qualified to make, but as a synthesis of the conclusions drawn in 
certain of the more important recent publications. Notable among these is The 
Secret Books of the Egyptian Gnostics (Hollis and Carter, 1960; 42s.), by J. Doresse. 
This is the most complete and authoritative account so far available in English of 
the discoveries and their significance by the scholar who was the first to recognize 
that significance, and who has since shown himself to be a world authority on the 
nature, origins, history and influence of Gnostic literature in general, and of the 
Nag-Hammadi manuscripts in particular. Newly Discovered Gnostic Writings 
(S.C.M. Press, 1960; 7s. 6d.), by W. C. van Unnik, is in many ways the ideal 
short introduction for the uninitiated. It gives a clear account of the discovery, of 
the nature and significance of Gnosticism, and a brief description of four of the 
most important treatises, and it provides a useful bibliography. In Gnosticism and 
Early Christianity (Columbia University Press, 1959; 31s. 6d.) R. M. Grant tackles 
with courage and authority the vexed question of the relationship between 
Gnosticism and early Christianity. The signal merit of his approach is that he 
takes due cognizance of the various forms of Jewish apocalyptic as possible alterna- 
tives to Gnosticism proper, in assessing pre-Christian influences on certain areas of 
New Testament thought. Perhaps he slightly underestimates the importance of the 
idealization of wisdom in pre-Gnostic Judaism, as a common influence on both 
Gnosticism and the New Testament. 
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GNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 5 


eighth centuries A.D., and which is nowadays known as Gnosticism. 

The manuscripts found their way to Cairo in three separate lots. 
One of them, now entitled the ‘Jung Codex’, was illegally smuggled 
out of Egypt by a Belgian antiquarian, bought in America, and 
given to Dr Jung as an eightieth birthday present. This has already 
been studied and published.2 The publication of the rest, which 
remained in Egypt, has been greatly delayed, firstly by the inter- 
vention of several major political upheavals in Egypt, and secondly 
by a protracted legal action brought against the Egyptian govern- 
ment by a private individual who had been enterprising and 
discerning enough to secure a large part of the hoard, and who 
considered herself entitled to greater recompense than the govern- 
ment was prepared to allow her. This action ended only in 1956. 
All the manuscripts (unless, as is always possible, some are being 
illegally concealed) are now in the Coptic Museum at Cairo, except 
for the Jung Codex; and the Jung Institute at Zurich has under- 
taken that this too will eventually rejoin its fellows there. A definitive 
publication of the remainder is therefore awaited in the near future. 
Meanwhile several individual treatises have been published in 
advance, notably the Apocryphon of John (known also from an 
independent Coptic manuscript discovered at the end of the last 
century and only published in 1955),3 The Gospel of Truth, the 
most important element in the Jung Codex, and finally that 
collection of sayings purporting to come from our Lord which has so 
captured the public imagination, the Gospel according to Thomas. 

What is the general character of this literature? The feature 
which immediately strikes one is the bewildering variety and con- 
fusion of the ideas and systems expounded in it. Mythical elements 
and mysterious but meaningless jargon, odd fragments of philosophy 
and phrases from the Scriptures are jumbled together in defiance 
of all logic, and with constant mutual borrowings between the 
various elements. All this is characteristic of Gnostic writings in 
general, and the Nag-Hammadi writings are no exception. A second 
striking characteristic is pseudonymity. As a rule Gnostic writings 
are attributed to Zoroaster, Zostrian and Messos, the heroes of 
Iranian religion, to Adam, Seth and Shem of the Old Testament, 
and to various of the apostles of the New. In fact, from a close 
examination of the contents themselves, it is possible to make some 
estimation of their date, and in one case at least, that of the Gospel 
of Truth, to make a plausible guess at the true authorship. In this 
2 cf. The Fung Codex, 1955, London. F. L. Cross, ed. and tr. 


3C. Schmidt and W. Till: Die gnostischen Schriften des koptischen Papyrus Berolinensis 
8502, Berlin, 1955. 
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task the student of Gnosticism is enormously helped by the long 
accounts of the heresy in several of its forms left by the great 
‘heresiologists’ among the early Fathers, principally Irenaeus (c. 
180), Hyppolytus (c. 230) and Epiphanius (c. 375). Several of the 
works which have emerged from the Nag-Hammadi urn are 
referred to by these Fathers. The fact that Irenaeus, for example, 
attacks the Gospel of Truth, proves that this treatise must be dated 
before a.p. 180, and carries it back almost to the period of Valen- 
tinus, the founder of the particular form of Gnosticism which this 
work represents. From the nature of its contents it has been seriously 
argued that Valentinus himself, or an immediate disciple, could be 
the author. 

In general it has been shown that almost all the works here 
written in fourth-century Coptic are translations of much earlier 
Greek originals, several of which must be dated in the second 
century A.D., with isolated elements and sayings perhaps deriving 
from a still earlier period in the Church’s history. 


The Importance of the Nag-Hammadi Discoveries for the Study of Christianity 

The importance of these discoveries can, I think, be stated under 
four main headings: 

(1) The study of Gnosticism itself. A religious movement as wide- 
spread and influential as this one was from the second to the eighth 
centuries, and which claimed to interpret the Scriptures more 
authentically and in the light of an higher revelation than that of 
the Church herself, cannot have failed to affect the development of 
Christian tradition profoundly. Firstly, by raising up enemies for 
the Church to fight against, it determined her preoccupations at an 
early and vital stage, and so affected the whole course of the develop- 
ment of doctrine. Secondly, it may well have influenced the language 
and thought-forms in which that doctrine was expressed. This is a 
matter for objective investigation. Certainly it will enable us to 
understand the Church’s early traditions far better if we know more 
about the direction from which the attacks against her came, and 
about the enemies against whom she had to defend her sacred heritage 
of truth. The Gnostics were among the chief of those enemies 
probably from New Testament times onwards. One of the earliest 
of the Gnostic founders was a certain Simon, a native of Syria, 
whom the Fathers identify with that sorcerer Simon Magus, whom 
we read of in Acts viii. St Paul had almost certainly some form of 
Gnosticism to contend with at Colossae, and perhaps also, though 
this is less certain, at Corinth. His own language and thought seems 
to have been influenced by Gnosticism, notably in the Captivity 
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GNOSTICISM AND CHRISTIANITY 7 


Epistles. Probable references to early forms of Gnosticism occur 
elsewhere in the New Testament, and from the earliest Fathers 
onwards the heresy is treated of more and more explicitly. 

For our knowledge of the Gnostic movement, however, we have 
hitherto had to rely on three inadequate sources: the first is the 
accounts of the heresiologists already referred to. In the nature of 
things, these could hardly be unprejudiced witnesses. In any case 
they are describing Gnosticism, essentially a secret and esoteric 
movement, from without, and there was hitherto no means of 
checking or supplementing their accounts. Secondly there are 
extant a few authentic works, many of them representative of a 
rather decadent form of Gnosticism,4 such as the Pistis-Sophia, the 
Great Treatise according to the Mystery, the anonymous Codex Bruciensis, 
and the Codex Berolinensis, this last published only in 1955. The 
so-called Hermetic writings are far more extensive, but hardly 
representative of Gnosticism in the true sense. Thirdly, we had the 
traditions of the Mandaeans, that strange sect which claims descent 
from John the Baptist, but which is undoubtedly an odd survival of 
Gnosticism. Their beliefs have been most diligently investigated by 
Lady Drower.® Great use of their tenets has been made by a certain 
German school of New Testament scholars, who invoke them to 
postulate a strong Gnostic influence on the thought of St John and 
St Paul. Evidence from such sources is, however, suspect, for the 
reason that it has been exposed for so long to so many extraneous 
influences, including Christian ones. 

Now at last we have an abundance of literary material translated 
by and used in a practising Gnostic community. The documents are 
sufficiently varied in type and content to provide a complete picture 
of Gnostic literary output. They include cosmogonies, apocalypses, 
epistles, secret traditions, dialogues, theological treatises, commen- 
taries on Scripture, sacramental rubrics and prayers. Several 
referred to or quoted by the early Fathers are now revealed for the 
first time. Moreover they are representative of several different 
types of Gnosticism: the Sethian, Valentinian, Barbelo-Gnostic, 
Naassene, and also Hermetic forms are represented. 

From this material it should be possible to reconstruct a fairly 
comprehensive history of Gnosticism from the second century 
onwards, to some extent to infer what its earlier origins must have 
been, and to assess its influence on the development of Christian 
thought. 

“cf. R. M. Grant, op. cit., p. 4. 


5 E. S. Drower: The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran, Oxford, 1937, Water into Wine, 
Oxford, 1956, The Canonical Prayer Book of the Mandaeans, Leiden, 1959, 
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(2) Textual Criticism of the New Testament. Critics have for some 
time been dissatisfied with the over-dependence of our existing 
Greek New Testament text on fourth-century manuscripts, especially 
the Codex Vaticanus, and have been trying to find sources represen- 
tative of earlier and independent manuscript traditions. New 
Testament quotations in the early Fathers, and especially in the 
various versions of Tatian’s Diatessaron (a harmonized conflation, 
composed about a.p. 170, of the complete text of all four canonical 
gospels into one consecutive narrative), have for some time been 
explored and sifted for evidence of this kind. The Nag-Hammadi 
manuscripts, with their innumerable quotations from the New 
Testament, constitute an immense and invaluable addition to the 
material from which such evidence can be educed. Already they 
have yielded a number of remarkable parallels to certain variant 
readings in the Diatessaron, which are representative of the so-called 
‘Western’ tradition. In that sense the Nag-Hammadi discoveries 
seem likely to accentuate the current trend in textual criticism in 
the direction of this ‘Western’ tradition. 

(3) Alleged Gnostic Influences on the New Testament. For many years 
prior to this discovery a fairly heated debate has been conducted 
among New Testament scholars as to the relationship between 
Gnosticism and the New Testament. Does the Gnostic movement 
stem from a religious system, whether Hellenistic, Jewish or pagan 
in origin, or perhaps a mixture of all three, which preceded Chris- 
tianity historically, and exercised a more or less profound influence 
on its development in general, and on the writings of John and 
Paul in particular ? Alternatively, is Gnosticism the effect rather than 
a co-operating cause of Christianity, an early and violent form of 
heresy emerging from the Christian movement as a separate system, 
capable of absorbing and adapting to its own use those pagan and 
Jewish elements which we find present in it from the first? The fact 
that no Gnostic document ante-dates our canonical New Testament 
or any part of it supports the latter of these two views. The fact that, 
in the earliest of these Gnostic records, Gnosticism seems already to 
have reached a developed stage and to presuppose a fairly long 
previous history, favours the former theory. The debate has been 
not the less vigorously conducted for the fact that the evidence 
hitherto available was quite inadequate to support the conclusions 
reached. Bultmann® and his followers, for example, contend that 
St John’s presentation of our Lord’s incarnation and ministry has 
been expressed in terms of an alleged Gnostic ‘saviour-myth’, in 
which an ‘heavenly Man’, the image of the ultimate and highest 
* cf. R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament. Eng. tr., pp. 15, 41-50. 
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principle of light, descends to release the divine sparks of light 
imprisoned in men’s bodies on earth, by re-awakening them to 
knowledge (gnosis) of their true origins and destiny. In reconstruct- 
ing this alleged ‘saviour-myth’, Bultmann and Jonas,’ his principal 
authority on this point, rely far too heavily on late Mandaean 
traditions which offer a very unsafe guide as to what Gnosticism 
would have meant at the time when St John’s gospel was written. 
They neglect, to an extent which is quite disastrous to their theory, 
the alternative possibilities provided by Jewish apocalyptic in its 
various forms, and their interpretations are strongly influenced by 
their own existentialist presuppositions. Here too the Nag-Hammadi 
manuscripts unexpectedly supply exactly the sort of evidence which 
was so badly needed. 

(4) Extra-Canonical Christian Tradition. It has long been recognized 
that prior to the formation of our New Testament a whole range of 
floating compilations and tradition-groups of the words and deeds 
of our Lord, and of early Christian teachings, would have been in 
circulation throughout the primitive Church. Only a relatively 
small selection of these would have been preserved in our canonical 
Scriptures. There is therefore a reasonable possibility that some of 
the others may have survived in the oldest documents of these early 
heretical movements. St Jerome himself committed himself to the 
view that there might be some gold in this mud.® By paring away 
the later heretical accretions in such documents, one may eventually 
arrive at an original nucleus of authentic traditions, reaching back 
independently to that part of our Lord’s teaching which was not 
recorded in the canonical Scriptures. It has been suggested that 
some of the ‘sayings’ in the Gospel according to Thomas® may represent 
such an authentic extra-canonical tradition. So far the possibility 
seems rather slender, but there is no intrinsic reason whatever for 
excluding it. Extra-canonical sayings of this kind, however, even if 
7H. Jonas: Gnosis und Spatantiker Geist I-II, G6ttingen, 1934, 1954. 

8 cf. Doresse, op. cit., p. 351. 

® In his Studies in the Gospel of Thomas (Mowbray, 21s.) Dr R. McL. Wilson 
reduces the possibilities of interdependence to three: ‘Direct borrowing from 
our (Synoptic) Gospels, independent access to oral tradition, or the use of a 
document similar to but distinct from our Gospels, in other words an 
apocryphal Gospel even older than Thomas itself’ (p. 144). He is inclined to 
favour the second and third of these possibilities for the earliest stage in the 
writing of ‘Thomas’, while the direct influence of our Synoptic Gospels (espe- 
cially Luke) upon it has to be reckoned with at a slightly later stage in its 
growth. As a balanced survey of the contemporary discussion this book is to be 
recommended. Dr Wilson appears to allow for less Johannine influence than do 
Drs R. M. Grant and D. N. Freeman in their excellent and penetrating study, 
The Secret Sayings of Jesus according to the Gospel of Thomas (Fontana Books, 


Collins, 2s. 6d.), and this is one factor which leads him to postulate a greater 
influence of extra-canonical tradition on the earliest stages of ‘Thomas’. 
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their authenticity could be satisfactorily established, are most 
unlikely to add appreciably to our knowledge of our Lord’s teaching 
as preserved in the New Testament. 

It must be emphasized at this point that the process of evaluation 
has barely commenced, and it would be wrong and foolish of me to 
suggest more than tentative indications of what the answers to these 
questions may eventually be. The first question of all must necessarily 
be: ‘What is Gnosticism ?’ By the very fact of adding so enormously 
to our knowledge of the subject, the Nag-Hammadi discoveries have 
made this question, already a notoriously difficult one, rather more 
than less complicated to answer. 


The Nature and Origins of Gnosticism 

The Greek word ‘gnosis’ means ‘knowledge’, and in this context 
stands for a certain secret knowledge, divinely imparted and not 
available to ordinary men, which of itself causes the recipient’s 
salvation. Innate in man, according to the Gnostic theory, is a 
divine spark of heavenly light imprisoned in the matter of the body 
by the malignant powers who govern the earth, with the result that 
earthly man is now sunk in degraded oblivion, forgetful of his 
celestial origins. But the merciful, all-highest creator, himself the 
essence of light, sends down his own image as a saviour, to re-awaken 
man to the saving and secret knowledge of his own celestial nature. 
In the classic formulation this saving knowledge is intended to 
answer the questions: ‘Who we were, what we have become; 
where we were, whereunto we are cast; whither we are hastening, 
from what we are delivered; what generation is and what regenera- 
tion is’ (based on Clement of Alexander. Excerpta e Theodoto, \xxviii, 
2). The Gnostic is exhorted to seek within himself for the answer 
to these questions, and in this sense Gnosticism has been well 
characterized as a ‘passionate subjectivity’ which counts the world 
well lost for the sake of self-discovery.!° The secret enlightenment 
which constitutes the answer to these questions is formulated in a 
myth, varying greatly according to the various forms of Gnosticism 
but retaining certain essential characteristics. Let us consider the 
representative elements of this Gnostic myth, as exemplified in the 
Nag-Hammadi documents. We may commence with one bearing the 
title ‘The Paraphrase of Shem’. Shem is miraculously raised through 
innumerable intermediate heavens or ‘aeons’ to the supreme 
heaven, to receive from one Derdekea, the great mother, a secret 
revelation concerning the origins of the universe. In the beginning 
there were three principles, light, darkness, and intermediate spirit. 
10 cf, Grant, op. cit., p. 9. 
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As a result of an act of jealous pride on the part of darkness, light and 
spirit became immersed in it. Thenceforward light and spirit are 
constantly trying to disengage themselves, to recover their forces, 
while darkness, knowing that without them it would be ‘solitary, 
lustreless and weak’, uses all its intelligence or ‘thought’ to retain 
them in itself. From this initial intermingling of the three powers is 
derived the long and incredibly complicated cosmogony of the 
world. It consists in the emanation or generation of successive 
systems of aeons, bearing mysterious names, some of them derived 
from Jewish or Christian tradition, such as Gamaliel or Gabriel, 
others the names of virtues, such as Grace, Sensibility, Compre- 
hension and Reflection, and others still bearing Hebrew-sounding 
names, invented by the Gnostics themselves for the sake of sounding 
mysterious and impressive. It should be explained that ‘aeon’ in 
Gnostic terminology means an entity which is half-abstract, half- 
concrete, semi-personal, semi-impersonal, fragments of duration 
hypostatized and personified as figures in the mythological drama. 
The one thing we must not expect of Gnosticism is logical consist- 
ency.!1 The immense system of aeons interposed between the first 
creator God and our world is fundamental to the Gnostic system. 
And at this stage in the cosmogony, not only does the world as we 
know it not exist, its subordinate ‘demiurge’ or ‘creator’ has not yet 
even been begotten. 

When he is begotten, it is almost always in some degraded way. 
In another Nag-Hammadi treatise, he is born of the ‘terror’ of 
Pistis (divine wisdom) and the jealousy of chaos. He is named by 
his mother Yaldabaoth (a corruption of Yahweh El Sabaoth,!? the 
Hebrew title of God in the Old Testament), and is usually monstrous 
in shape, with the head of a lion and the body of a serpent. (This 
element is almost certainly borrowed from Mithraism.) Yaldabaoth 
is endowed with a limited creative power, enabling him to rule over 
the lower universe, including heaven, earth and hell. But he is 
ignorant of the gods higher than himself, or of the existence of higher 
aeons, until at a certain point he boastfully exclaims ‘I am God and 
there is no other than I’. (Notice the blasphemous employment of a 
consecrated Old Testament phrase here.) To this, some higher divin- 
ity, often his own mother, Pistis-Sophia, replies: ‘You are mistaken, 
Samuel (Blind god!). Man exists, and so does the Son of Man!’ 
The voice from heaven is usually followed by the image of a celestial 
man or of Pistis-Sophia or of some other divinity, reflected in the 


11 cf. H. C. Puech: ‘La Gnose et le Temps’, Eranos Jahrbuch xx, 1952, pp. 110-111. 
12 cf. R. M. Grant: ‘Notes on Gnosis’, Vigiliae Christianae, xi, 1957, pp. 145-151. 
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waters of chaos below. Inspired by this celestial image, Yaldabaoth 
and the powers associated with him exclaim: ‘Let us create man to 
the image and likeness of God!’ Thereupon they fashion Adam, who 
is, however, at this point bereft of the power of movement. (In other 
variants he is said to wriggle like a worm on the chaos waters.) 
Moved with compassion, the all-highest creator god breathes into 
him some of the divine light-spirit of his own mother, Wisdom. 
(There are numerous ways of explaining the presence of the divine 
light in man, but this one, taken from the Apocryphon of John, is a 
typical example.) The evil powers of the lower world, with Yalda- 
baoth at their head, are now roused to furious jealousy because they 
see that what they have made is now ‘. . . wiser than themselves and 
come into the light’. Thereupon they draw him down into the world 
of matter, where he is imprisoned in the body as in a grave. Yalda- 
baoth therefore places him in the Paradise of the material world, 
in which is planted the tree of knowledge. Yaldabaoth forbids him 
and his companion F ve, now associated with him, to eat of its fruit, 
lest he should thereby realize his own origin and destiny and escape 
from Yaldabaoth’s clutches. But at the instigation of the serpent 
Adam disobeys this commandment, and Yaldabaoth curses him and 
expels both Adam and Eve from Paradise. Subsequently, to counter- 
act the effects of the divine knowledge he has achieved, Yaldabaoth 
instils a sort of second soul or ‘counter-soul’ of evil into him, and 
implants the procreative instinct in him, so that he begets Seth. But 
his plans are foiled when Seth achieves the knowledge necessary to 
raise him from the vileness of the grave. Thus the Spirit works 
towards Man’s salvation. In another variant of the myth, Sabaoth, 
Yaldabaoth’s son, sends up a hymn of praise to the heavenly voice 
which rebukes his father for asserting that he is the only god, and is 
saved as a reward for his piety, and accorded a throne in heaven, 
where the Christ sits at his right hand. 

There are innumerable variants of this myth, but the conflated 
and greatly simplified account which I have given here will, I think, 
serve to illustrate the basic tenets of Gnosticism, and also the way in 
which they are presented. We may complete it with an excerpt from 
a Gnostic hymn quoted by M. Doresse at the beginning of his great 
work on Gnosticism and Nag-Hammadi: ‘See, Father’, said Jesus, 
‘how pursued by evil (the soul) is wandering far from thy spirit over 
the earth. She tries to flee from hateful chaos; she knows not how 
to emerge from it. To that end, Father, send me! I will descend, 
bearing the seals; I will pass through all the aeons; I will unveil 
every mystery; I will denounce the appearances of the gods, and 
under the name of Gnosis, I will transmit the secrets of the holy 
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way.’ (Hymn of the Soul, attributed to the Naassene Gnostics in 
Philosophoumena v. 10, 2.)18 

Now let us notice the essential characteristics of Gnosticism as 
they appear in this myth:1!4 

(1) The all-highest first creator is not the god of this world. He is 
an infinitely remote principle of light, and in between him and our 
universe are interposed an infinite number of ‘aeons’, emanating 
from one another in an hierarchical system, and usually in groups of 
four, seven, and thirty. As the outcome of some disturbance among 
the aeons, this inferior world is created from the elements of watery 
chaos and darkness. 

(2) This lower world is controlled by an inferior god, generally 
identified with the God of the Old Testament, sometimes even with 
Satan, and often also endowed with the appearance and attributes 
of Ahriman, the power of evil and darkness in the religion of 
Zoroaster. This god is stupid, arrogant and jealous, and constantly 
seeks to retain man in his power by preventing his enlightenment. 
The moment of recognition when a voice from heaven tells him of 
the existence of divinities higher than he is, is a constant and highly 
significant feature. 

(3) The true and essential being of man is a spark of celestial light 
from the upper regions. By some mischance this is immersed in 
matter, and so bound down to the inferior world and subjected to 
its powers. But man is alien to this world, and it is his destiny to 
obtain release from it through knowledge of his heavenly origins. 

(4) Through knowledge of himself and of his separation from the 
true God man is set free. This takes place in two ways. Either a 
saviour descends from heaven to enlighten him, that is to awaken 
this divine knowledge in him, or else a chosen leader is assumed into 
heaven and there given the secret knowledge, so that he can return 
and enlighten his fellows. Men are divided in some Gnostic systems 
into the ‘spiritual’ (pneumatikoi, the Gnostics themselves, who have 
been enlightened), the psychic (psychikoi, capable of enlightenment, 
usually non-Gnostic Christians) and the material (hylikoi, those 
destined to perdition). 

How did this strange system originate? No more difficult or com- 
plicated question exists in the whole history of religion. We shall be 
fairly safe, however, in commencing with the development of Jewish 
apocalyptic from the fifth century B.c. onwards. Briefly, apocalypse is 
a revelation of the divine plan for the world, seen from a celestial 
viewpoint. The apocalyptist is miraculously assumed into heaven by 


13 Doresse, op. cit., p. ix. 
14 Summarized by van Unnik, op. cit., p. 22. 
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divine favour, and allowed to see the heavenly powers that rule the 
world in their glory. He is also accorded what we might term an 
‘angel’s eye view’ of the whole course of the world’s history now 
nearing its predestined consummation. From this perspective he sees 
all the events of history, including the dismaying ones such as the 
seeming success of persecutors and idolators, as elements in the 
divine plan. The age to which he himself belongs is the final one. A 
new age is about to be inaugurated by a cosmic judgment in which 
the wicked are to be finally crushed, and a new and paradisal world 
is to be created. Now from the fifth century onwards this apocalyptic 
element in Judaism was enormously developed, particularly in 
circles more open to foreign influence. These tended to borrow from 
non-Jewish sources, especially those of Babylon and Iran, mythologi- 
cal accounts of the heavenly world which they were attempting to 
describe. The mutual borrowings between Iran and Judaism after 
the return from the exile appear to have been surprisingly extensive. 
Another element in Judaism, closely connected with the first, was 
the idealization and personification of divine wisdom, a process 
which we already encounter in the later strata of the book of 
Proverbs, and still more in Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of 
Solomon. 

Gnosticism then seems to derive from the more ‘mythological’ 
forms of these religious speculations, already charged with elements 
from the religion of Iran. A further direct influence from Iran may 
be inferred during the second century A.p., when Zoroastrianism 
became an official state religion. This accounts for certain Gnostic 
pseudepigrapha being placed under the patronage of Zoroaster, 
Zozimos, etc. Other elements derive from Greek mythology, and in 
certain forms of Gnosticism, elements of Middle- and Neo-Platonist 
philosophy are predominant. But these probably belong to a slightly 
later stage in its total development. More remotely, it seems probable 
that Egyptian and even Indian elements may have played their 
part. From the second century onwards this amalgam was inter- 
mingled with Christian belief: sometimes Christian heretics took 
over elements of ‘Iranianized’ Judaism into their system; less often, 
perhaps, it was the Jews, or Hellenists, or just possibly Zoroastrians, 
who adopted elements of Christianity. From this mixture, in brief, 
the five or six main forms of Gnosticism known to us probably took 
their rise. Three basic points, however, distinguish Gnosticism both 
from true Judaism and from Christianity sharply and radically. The 
first is what P. Daniélou calls its ‘ontological dualism’, that is the 


15 This appears to be approximately the view of R. M. McL. Wilson: ‘Some Recent 
Studies in Gnosticism’, New Testament Studies, 6/1, 1959, pp. 34-35. 
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assertion of a second uncreated first principle, the power of evil and 
darkness, as rival of the first creator-God. The second is the cosmic 
‘saviour-myth’ of the heavenly man of light, which is fundamentally 
different from the Christian doctrine of ‘the Word made flesh’. The 
third is the idea, which lies at the roots of the Gnostic concept of 
salvation, of the hidden identity between saviour and saved, through 
the divine light which is innate in the latter. We might add that in the 
case of Christianity the saving message is addressed to all without 
distinction, while it is of the essence of Gnosticism that it should be 
esoteric and addressed to the chosen few. 


Possible Influences of Gnosticism on the New Testament 

In the light of what we have so far seen let us briefly examine the 
New Testament writings which, it has been alleged, are deeply sub- 
ject to Gnostic influence, those namely of John and Paul. 

The statement in I John i, 5 that ‘God is light, there is no darkness 
in him at all’, and in John i, 5 that ‘the Light shone in the darkness 
and the darkness could not comprehend it’, are examples of seem- 
ingly Gnostic modes of expression in the Johannine literature. On 
the other hand, no Gnostic would have said of the ‘saviour’, ‘he 
came unto his own and his own received him not’ because, within 
the terms of the Gnostic system, this could only mean the light 
rejecting the light. What has been described as St John’s pre- 
occupation with ‘the whence and the whither’ has often been 
invoked as an example of his Gnostic tendencies.'* “You do not know 
whence it (the wind) comes and whither it goes; so is everyone that 
is born of the Spirit’ (iii, 8). ‘I know whence I come and whither I 
go, but you know not whence I come and whither I go’ (viii, 14; 
cf. also viii, 23, ix, 29, xvii, 16, etc.). These are particular examples. 
More generally, we may notice that such key ideas of St John’s 
Gospel as faith, judgment, eternal life, knowledge, light and life, 
Holy Spirit, spirit of truth, etc., are expressed in terms far more 
reminiscent of the forms of Judaism reflected, for example, in the 
Qumran writings,!’ than of Gnosticism proper. Again, the modified 
ethical dualism in which the created powers of darkness, with Satan 
at their head, are defeated by the ‘angel of light’, our Lord himself, 
is far more suggestive of these marginal forms of Judaism than of the 
Gnostic ontological dualism. We find these characteristics again and 
again at Qumran, and the particular brand of Judaism prevalent 
at Qumran can only be one of many similar types, on any of which 


16 cf. G. Wetter: ‘Eine gnostische Formel im 4. Evangelium’, Zeitschrift fiir die 
Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, xvii, 1917, pp. 49-63. 

17 cf. F.-M. Braun, 0.P.: Jean le Théologien et son Evangile dans l’Eglise Ancienne, 
Paris, 1959, p. 245. 
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St John could easily have drawn for the expression of his personal 
and inspired vision of Christ. It is in fact becoming increasingly 
apparent that it ts not Gnosticism, but the forms of Judaism on which 
Gnosticism drew, which principally influenced St Fohn in his ideas and 
expressions. Other influences, including Hellenistic ones, are by no 
means excluded, but the effect of recent discoveries, including Nag- 
Hammadi, is to drive us back again and again to Judaism— it might 
under certain aspects be called pre-Gnostic Judaism—for parallels 
with St John’s terminology. One more example of this may perhaps 
be given. It is the theme of the Torah as idealized wisdom, beloved 
of later Judaism, which St John appears to have adapted in his 
Prologue. Let us notice the parallels between Ecclus. xxiv and the 
Prologue. Wisdom existed before the creation of the world: the 
Word was in the beginning. Wisdom co-operated in the creation: 
‘all things were made by him’. Wisdom radiated as light which led 
to life: the Word was the light, the life of men. Wisdom personified 
‘pitched her tent’ in Israel: The Word ‘pitched his tent’ among us. 
Wisdom was in the bosom of God: the Word was in the bosom of the 
Father. The Evangelist’s intention here is clear. He is concerned to 
show that Christ has brought to reality what the rabbis pretended 
to find in the law, in a manner infinitely more wonderful than they 
had foreseen. 

Now let us turn to St Paul. I feel there are real grounds for 
believing that he was at times attacking early forms of Gnosticism, 
and perhaps for that very reason adopting some of their thought- 
forms and expressions even as he attacked their heretical beliefs. 
Thus in II Corinthians vi, 8 he appeals to ‘the Wisdom of God in a 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory; and which none of the princes of this world 
(lit. ‘archons of this aeon’) have known’. Again we have seen that 
the Gnostics are hostile to the Old Testament. And though Paul’s 
fundamental belief is that the law was the ‘paidagogos’ which, rightly 
interpreted, led men to Christ, nevertheless he does at times speak 
as though it were an enemy. Through the law we come to knowledge 
of sin (Rom. iii, 20); it is the law that produces the wrath; where 
there is no law, there is no transgression (Rom. iv, 15; Coloss. ii, 22). 
Christ has redeemed us from the curse of the law (Galat. iii, 13), etc. 
Of the categories into which men were classified by the Gnostics, 
namely material (hylic), psychic and spiritual, Paul uses the second 
and third. ‘It is sown a psychic body: it is raised up a spiritual 
body. . . . The first man, Adam, was made a living soul (psyche) ; 
the last man was made a vivifying spirit. Howbeit that was not first 
that was spiritual, but that which is psychic; and afterwards that 
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which is spiritual. The first man is of the earth, earthy; the second 
anthropos comes from heaven’ (I Cor. xv, 44-47). Paul too makes 
full use of the Light-Darkness antithesis beloved of the Gnostics but 
also of the Qumran sectarians and no doubt of other Jewish sects. 
‘For ye were sometime darkness; but now ye are light in the Lord, 
walk as children of the light . . .” (Ephes. v, 8). And St Paul proclaims 
that he is revealing ‘the mystery which hath been hid from the aeons 
but now is made manifest to his saints, to whom God would make 
known what is the riches of the glory of this mystery’ (Coloss. i, 
26-27). Again in II Corinthians we find a description of Satan as 
‘the god of this aeon, who has blinded the minds of unbelievers 
(iv, 4). Again he tells the Corinthians that he wants to present them 
as a pure virgin to Christ, but he fears that their minds may be 
corrupted as Eve was seduced by the serpent (II Cor. xi, 2-3). Here 
Paul may well be drawing on that part of the Gnostic Paradise myth 
in which, according to some versions, Eve is actually seduced by the 
serpent, and bears Cain by him. Finally we may refer to arecent com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians by the Catholic scholar, 
H. Schlier.1* He considers that the language, both of Colossians and 
of Ephesians, is strongly infiuenced by Gnosticism. The emphasis on 
salvation for all is probably intended as a deliberate counter-attack 
on the exclusive and esoteric nature of Jewish-Christian Gnosticizing 
tendencies. And when the universe is thought of as an agglomeration 
of endless heavens, as a series of innumerable aeons, as the habitat of 
inconceivable powers and principalities; when in addition Christ is 
presented as the first Man, and the Church as his body and limbs, 
then, Schlier feels, the formal influence of Gnostic thought on St 
Paul’s language and expression is clearly evident. His fundamental 
ideas are probably more explicitly and more fiercely opposed to 
Gnosticism than those of any other New Testament writer. 


The Gospel according to Thomas 

The so-called Gospel according to Thomas is not, of course, a gospel 
at all in the canonical sense, much less a ‘fifth gospel’ as certain 
journalists have absurdly stated it to be. It is a collection of about 
one hundred and twenty alleged ‘sayings’ of Jesus, introduced by the 
formula: ‘These are the words which Jesus spoke, and Didymos 
Judas Thomas wrote’. The fictional ascription to Thomas is inspired 
by a fairly strong tradition, known from other early Christian docu- 
ments, to the effect that Thomas was a special intimate of our Lord. 
In a related apocryphal work, the Acts of Thomas (not found at 
Nag-Hammadi), Thomas is actually understood to be the twin 
18 Der Brief an die Epheser, Diisseldorf, 1958, p. 19. 
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brother of our Lord, for the name Thomas means ‘twin’ in Aramaic, 
and ‘Didymos’ is its Greek translation. The Gospel according to 
Thomas probably originated in Syria about a.p. 170-200. 

Its primary characteristic is an exclusive preoccupation with the 
words of Christ rather than his deeds. It consistently omits the 
events of his life, including the Passion narrative. It also eliminates 
all those references to Old Testament fulfilment which play such a 
prominent part in our canonical gospels. Moral teaching and 
teaching on sin are also absent from it. The treatise concentrates 
exclusively on those parts of the gospels which contain our Lord’s 
teaching on knowledge and revelation, and these it adapts and 
supplements so as to overlay the whole with Gnostic meaning. 

Doctrinally we may notice that in this treatise the figures of the 
Father and the Son are almost identified. Christ is referred to as ‘the 
living’ and ‘the one not born of woman’, ‘the lamb’, perhaps in 
one rather obscure saying as ‘the child of seven days’. He is om- 
niscient, invisible, omnipresent, ‘in the wood and in the stone’ 
(perhaps an obscure reference to the cross and the sepulchre). He 
belongs essentially to the ‘world of light’ above, the ‘place of life’, 
and is connected with this lower imperfect world only in a secondary 
and transitory sense. His disciples must follow his example by 
transcending the secondary distinctions characteristic of this inferior 
world of matter, especially the distinctions of sex. They too belong 
to the world of light and come from the Father. They are destined 
to pass from the vision of images here below, to the contemplation 
of the exemplars above. (Here the Platonist influence is very 
evident.) They can attain riches and a kingdom if they will seek and 
find and ‘know themselves’. Knowing themselves, they must reject 
the world as hostile, and this rejection is to extend to their own 
families. They are to become as little children. 

Important passages in this Coptic text have been discovered in a 
Greek version in one of the famous Oxyrhynchus papyri, also stem- 
ming from Egypt. This particular passage had been virtually 
indecipherable until the Gospel according to St Thomas was recognized 
as containing a Coptic version substantially identical with it. 
Comparison between the two shows that in at least one revealing 
instance the Gnostic author of our ‘gospel’ has been editing the 
earlier version represented by the Greek, in favour of his own 
presuppositions. Such discoveries are naturally invaluable for the 
‘paring away’ process by which it is hoped to arrive at an original 
and authentic tradition. In general it can be said that the Greek 
version is less ‘“Gnosticized’ than the Coptic, and stands nearer to the 
common original on which both must have drawn. 
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We also find passages in this ‘gospel’ which are referred to by 
Christian writers as belonging to other collections of ‘sayings’ 
current and evidently extremely influential in the very early days of 
the Church, but now unfortunately lost to us. Notable among these 
is the Gospel of the Hebrews. Among its surviving fragments are several 
quite fantastic passages, as for instance one in which the archangel 
Michael turns into the Virgin Mary and bears Christ. But one or 
two of the sayings seem to reflect a more orthodox, and possibly 
earlier theology. Now if our ‘gospel’ can be shown to contain 
sayings of the same type, or sayings which recur independently in 
the Gospel of the Hebrews, then it will be possible to establish an 
important link with extra-canonical traditions of our Lord’s 
teaching which reach back to before a.p. 150. This would, of course, 
bring us to a point almost within the life-time of the youngest of our 
Lord’s disciples, and here the possibility of recovering some of the 
lost extra-canonical teaching becomes a serious one. It is this sort of 
possibility which is now being explored, but it is still far too soon 
to say what conclusions can be drawn, when the subsequent accre- 
tions are pared away, and the nucleus of early tradition which this 
Gospel seems to contain finally stands revealed. 

In conclusion may I take this opportunity of refuting most 
emphatically the false and deplorable suggestions of certain jour- 
nalists, to the effect that Christians are likely to be disturbed in their 
beliefs either by the Nag-Hammadi discoveries or by those of 
Qumran. On the contrary, true Christians welcome them with the 
utmost joy, as precious sources of truth given by the gracious God 
of all truth, natural and revealed alike. 


A COLLECTION FOR UNITY 
Oscar Cullmann’s ‘Proposal for Realizing Solidarity’ 


HEINRICH STIRNIMANN, O.P. 


lecture in Zurich on the subject, ‘Primitive Christendom and The 
Ecumenical Problem’.! Referring to the collection made by the 
early Gentile Christians for the Jewish Christians, he proposed that 
the separated Christians of today make a reciprocal collection at 


1 The lecture is included in Catholics and Protestants: A Proposal for Realizing Christian 
Solidarity. By Oscar Cullmann (Lutterworth Press, 4s. 6d.). 

Notice: This article is a translation and abridgment by Ronald — of a contribu- 
tion to Freiburger Zeitschrift fur Philosophie und Theologie, Bd 6, 195 


|: January 1957 Professor Oscar Cullmann was invited to 
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least once a year, as an expression of brotherhood. In a later article, 
Professor Cullmann defined the significance and the form of this 
collection more narrowly, and answered objections. We would like 
to reproduce his thoughts here and to assess their value. 

For over fifty years Catholics and non-Catholics have been 
praying during the same octave every year for unity in faith. 
This is a promising sign, and we would not be far wrong if we saw 
here the basic fact and the supreme form of the movement towards 
re-union. Further, we note as novelty that theological work, which 
formerly accentuated differences, is now in many respects leading 
scholars back together along various directions. Thus, for example, 
for some twenty or thirty years there has been a lively and fruitful 
exchange in Biblical studies between Catholic and non-Catholic 
exegetes. Even in the sphere of systematic theology there have been 
many changes. Without applauding every attempt to seek a 
rapprochement in content and method, we must not underestimate 
the value of this tendency, first to reach agreement on several points, 
and then to make possible a non-polemical, even friendly conversa- 
tion on the points which still divide. Cullmann is not content with 
this. He is not one of those writers who identifies ecumenical activity 
with discussions between various non-Catholic groups within the 
World Council of Churches. For him, separation from the Church 
of Rome is a more serious and more fundamental concern. And in 
his book, Catholics and Protestants, it is with reference to this that he 
poses the question: ‘How can we make that solidarity, which has 
existed for years amongst theologians, visible and effective amongst 
the ranks of the faithful ?’ He calls us from prayer and academic work 
to activity in Christian brotherhood and love. 

Cullmann’s proposal arose from his New Testament study; but 
he is well aware that the New Testament situation is quite different 
from that which prevails today. In the primitive Church there may 
have been tendencies to schism; but these did not lead to schism, and 
the tendency itself was regarded as ‘incompatible with the will of 
Christ’. The contemporary separation of Christians cannot possibly, 
therefore, be understood to express the fullness of life in Christ. 
From the standpoint of the New Testament no one can resign himself 
to the contemporary situation. Nor does Cullmann belong to those 
who trace the problem of disunity back to early Christian times and 
then assert that the unity willed by Christ did not exist even in the 
apostles’ time. 

Concerning the early collection for the Jewish congregation, 
on this precise point, too, Cullmann stresses that at best there could 
only be an analogy with a reciprocal collection between Catholics 
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and Protestants. At that time the Jewish and Gentile Christians 
were opposed—mainly about circumcision—but today, the diver- 
gence is over the way of regarding the essential nature of the Church. 
The significant thing about the early collection was that it not only 
supplied material aid to the poor of Jerusalem but, even more, 
that it acquired, according to St Paul, a deep theological meaning 
in respect of the unity of the Church. It had an ecumenical character. 

Because of the difference in the situation ‘the collection as I 
propose we should have it’, writes Cullmann, ‘must have a more 
modest aim than that made by the early Church’. Between Catholics 
and Protestants unity has been lost. The collection cannot express 
a non-existent unity. Cullmann preserves a commendable respect 
for unity. His project is not a disguised deception, seeking—as was 
fashionable in the twenties—to bypass doctrinal difference by the 
way of ‘love’. For him, truth and doctrine stand supreme. Theologi- 
cal work is to proceed alongside the collection. 

In spite of lack of unity, Catholics and Protestants do have much 
in common, and so the collection is intended to express solidarity— 
something less than unity and yet based upon specifically Christian 
values. In the absence of unity, Cullmann means his collection to be a 
pointer to unity. Needy Christians are to benefit, but the aid is to cut 
across confessional boundaries. This has a double significance: first, 
joy that love is overflowing; and then, sorrow that it cannot be spent 
within the unity willed by Christ. And this double symbol must 
finally count as an expression of the desire for unity. 

Who are the beneficiaries to be? Protestants of the Catholic 
collection, and vice versa. Cullmann never once speaks of a collec- 
tion between ‘separated Churches’ and between ‘separated Chris- 
tians’. To approve the collection does not imply an admission of the 
other side’s point of view about the nature of the Church. 

The application of the collection is correspondingly limited. 
It is not for Protestants or Catholics as such, but for ‘the poor 
amongst Protestants or Catholics’. The administration of the collec- 
tions is not to be directly controlled by Church authorities but must 
be undertaken with their approval and, if possible, at their recom- 
mendation. 

Cullmann suggests that the collection be made once a year in 
connection with the Unity Octave and that the amounts collected 
should not be published in order to avoid any danger of rivalry. 

What is the use of such a limited and materially modest scheme? 
Cullmann considers the cause of better inter-confessional under- 
standing so important that even the smallest advance is vital. It is 
not the material consequences of the collection which are important 
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but its being the symbol of an ‘outstretched hand’, and ‘an open 
door’. 

Christian solidarity, which is the real concern of Cullmann’s 
proposal, should not be limited to a single yearly symbolic expres- 
sion. It must rule as the constant attitude between the separated 
brethren. How much inhibiting prejudice would be dispelled if this 
attitude prevailed. As Cullmann says so rightly, the ‘diplomatic 
method’ is totally unsuited to the solving of the ecumenical prob- 
lem. An act of love based upon the New Testament would embody a 
quite new spirit. 

Cullmann’s proposed collection would provide the essentials for 
creating a relaxed environment and so the conditions for fruitful 
discussion. It would also win prestige and power for the prayer for 
unity; but the first and immediate goal is and remains—solidarity, 
Christian brotherhood in spite of separation. 

We are sure that it will not be taken amiss if in conclusion we 
comment on those passages wherein Cullmann speaks of the 
ultimate cleavage between Catholics and Protestants. 

According to Cullmann, the weight of the controversy lies in 
ecclesiology. Catholics and Protestants differ over the nature of the 
Church; more particularly, over the essential element in the unity of 
the Church. And here too, according to Cullmann, we should look 
for the real origin of schism. This is enlightening to this extent, that 
as long as division about unity persists, no re-union is possible. The 
distinguishing feature of Cullmann’s argument is, however, that he 
connects old difficulties with new points of view. Twice in the book 
under review he puts the whole problem into telling sentences; both 
times in the form of a vision of the economy of salvation. 

The first aphorism runs thus: ‘It is a deep conviction of faith for 
Protestants that in spite of the Resurrection and Ascension, the 
eschatological tension between present and future, between the 
“already fulfilled” and “what is not yet finished”, is never released 
at any point in the human organism of the Church; and that for 
this reason, there is infallibility in it as little as there is actual sin- 
lessness, although the Body of Christ represents the highest thing 
there is upon earth.’ Cullmann contrasts with this the statement: 
‘For every believing Catholic it is a fundamental certainty of faith 
that in his Church that which I call the eschatological tension 
between present and future, between already fulfilled and not yet 
finished, has already been partially released, above all in the 
infallible teaching office; and that according to the will of Christ 
himself, the unity of the Church is guaranteed only through the 
Papacy, and, in consequence, can only be realized by the submission 
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of all Christians—even Protestants—to the Pope.’ Obviously we 
cannot here go into all the highly complicated questions of the 
apostolate, the hierarchy, the office of teaching in the Church and 
its infallibility. We will permit ourselves merely to define briefly our 
attitude to the formal problem of ‘eschatological tension’. 

If Cullmann had written that in his opinion the ‘eschatological 
tension’ becomes released in the Catholic view, his objection would 
have been easier to understand. But because he says that ‘for every 
believing Catholic it is a fundamental certainty of faith that in his 
Church . . . the eschatological tension between present and future 
. . . has already been partially released, above all in the infallible 
teaching office . . .” we must raise a twofold protest. First of all, we 
know of no resolution of the scriptural ‘eschatological tension’ 
finding expression in the Catholic understanding of faith. Every 
Catholic is convinced—it is a dogma of faith in fact—that the func- 
tion of all ecclesiastical authority confines itself to the ‘between 
time’ alone—to the time of waiting for the coming again of Christ; 
and consequently, that it mirrors the tension of this whole period. 
Secondly, there can be no real relaxation either of the ‘dialectic’ 
between past and future. 

‘Already fulfilled’ signifies that the between time is past, that 
Revelation reached its zenith and conclusion with Christ and the 
apostles; ‘not yet finished’ signifies that truth is only grasped by 
faith, that vision and the final manifestation of Revelation is still to 
come. Objectively, Revelation is completed, ‘I have made known 
all to you. . .’ (John xv, 15). Subjectively, our experience awaits 
fulfilment, it is ‘in glimpses’ (I Cor. xiii, 9). Between the two, how- 
ever, there is a place for a normative teaching office in the Church, 
which makes present the substance of what was once revealed (in the 
remote past) and so provides hope (in what is still to come) with a 
solid foundation. If the teaching office were purely directive and, 
out of deference to human fallibility, never defined precisely the 
content of the Revelation which is to be believed, this would mean 
that the Church is not fully in possession of the revealed truth. 
On Scriptural grounds this is inconceivable to us in face of the 
sovereignty of Jesus Christ over his Church and the related gift of 
the Holy Spirit to his people. The true tension between past and 
future is thus bound up with the doctrine of a sacramentally—i.e. 
symbolically—filled present. In any case, the tension is all the more 
acute if the Church not only points back to Scripture but also, in 
the name of Scripture and following Christ’s commission, announces 
the promises of Scripture to us, thus preparing us for Christ’s return. 
Clearly, this has all been expressed far too briefly, but it is meant to 
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prove, at least in outline, that the Catholic conception of the teaching 
office in the Church does not at all contradict the perspective of the 
history of redemption which Cullmann derives from Scripture; and 
that therefore, the first aphorism, formally regarded, expresses no 
separating antithesis to our viewpoint. 

The second point at which Cullmann speaks of thorough-going 
divergence between the Catholic and Protestant viewpoints con- 
cerns the external, visible centre of the Church. The precise question 
is, ‘Whether, after the disappearance of the primitive Church of 
Jerusalem, the centre of the Church had to continue to be joined to 
a particular see which had been designated by Christ in connection 
with the succession of Peter’. On this Cullmann says that ‘Catholics 
and Protestants are radically separated’. If we understand correctly, 
Cullmann assumes that the Protestant point of view must presuppose 
that Peter received from Christ supreme authority to govern in the 
Church, and that this authority was then transferred by Peter to the 
aboriginal mother Church of Jerusalem, to be finally extinguished 
along with the disappearance of this ancient congregation. Con- 
trasted with this we have the Catholic doctrine according to which 
Peter’s authority was transferred to the bishops of Rome. 

Because the whole question is so complicated and it is so difficult 
to define the antithesis accurately, we must be content with a few 
loose connected suggestions. First, the primitive Jerusalem congrega- 
tion certainly became a single definite bishopric. We cannot ascertain 
from Scripture whether Christ made any declaration connected 
with the succession of Peter, concerning the mode of succession. 
(The divine right of succession does not presuppose a direct divine 
designation of the place of succession.) Even for Jerusalem not a 
single definite passage of Scripture can be adduced. A qualitative 
superiority over other congregations may not be deduced from sheer 
de facto precedence. Rome is not entirely absent from the New 
Testament perspective, for the compiler of the Acts of the Apostles 
means to show clearly in his book how the Gospel of Christ shifted 
from one centre in Jerusalem to another at Rome. The abrupt 
ending of the Acts also gives food for thought—especially if taken 
along with I Clem. 5, 1-6, 2. Finally it must be stated that the 
succession of Peter is tied to the See of Rome only de facto and not 
de jure; that a breaking away from the particular location of Rome 
in order to preserve the succession is conceivable; that the succession 
itself, however, rests upon more solid theological considerations, for 
the Primacy was certainly not founded as a thing apart from the 
apostolic office of the ‘twelve’. But the decisive thing lies in the 
spiritual emphasis of the words which Jesus addressed to Peter. 
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How could the apostle have divested himself of the mission which 
he had received directly from Christ and have handed it over to 
another apostle or congregation ? The transmission to Peter, attested 
by Mark, Luke and John, carries more weight than the description 
of certain transitory circumstances which we find in the Acts of the 
Apostles. Besides all this we would only say that the extinction of 
Peter’s precedence over the Jerusalem congregation appears much 
more problematic to us than the whole question of the succession of 
the Primacy. That Cullmann expresses the difficulty in such a way 
may well show—and we are grateful for it—that the question of the 
biblical-historical foundation for the continuation of the Petrine 
office may not be passed over—in spite of basically differing 
opinions—as something settled in advance. 

Although we are not able to see that which divides Catholics 
and Protestants as Cullmann does, we are grateful to him for his 
unified presentation of the central problem. All too frequently the 
ecumenical discussion loses itself in almost endless points of detail. 
Greater intellectual effort and thoroughness certainly would not 
harm the friendliness of the discussion. Quite the opposite: courage 
to face logical consequences, and frankness before every problem, 
belong together to the scientific expression of that solidarity whose 
manifestation in active love we so earnestly desire. 


ECUMENICAL SURVEY 


Ov Holy Father the Pope has himself said, not very long ago, that to 

start the Church’s drive for unity by discussions and debates would 
achieve nothing. He was evidently thinking of the Conciliar discussions in 
which, as some at that time hoped, dissident representatives would take 
part. Since this is his judgment, the Pope has decreed that the coming Coun- 
cil is to be a domestic affair, aimed at setting our own house in order first, 
since, as His Holiness has also said, the primary and daily task for Catholics 
in the pursuit of Christian unity is to seek and perfect all things within 
ourselves that lead to it, and to dispel the things that divide. 

We should not, I think, be wrong in interpreting this pregnant saying to 
mean that truth unites and error divides; and that unless we diligently seek 
the truth we shall not find its fullness. For truth grows towards fullness in 
us in proportion to our recognition of it wherever it is to be found; omne 
verum a quocunque dicatur a Spiritu Sancto est. When we fail to recognize truth 
through our lack of diligence, which is indeed a lack of love, our failure 
creates the error of misunderstanding, and misunderstanding divides. 
We are putting obstacles to the work of the Holy Spirit who will lead us 
into all truth. 
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And, as Pope John XXIII has pointed out more than once in his public 
utterances, this activity in searching for truth in others not of our faith is 
achieved by personal contacts much more than by discussion and debate 
in large assemblies. It is in friendly intercourse between person and person 
that truth, wherever it lies, is perceived. The reason for this is that friendship 
is based upon love and love springs up where truth is recognized. To forward 
this intercourse between Catholics and non-Catholics the Pope has done two 
things. He has set up a Secretariate of Unity in connection with the coming 
Vatican Council, the purpose of which is to establish a constant dialogue of 
truth, in which Catholics may learn about their separated brethren; what 
they think and how they think it; why they believe and how their beliefs 
affect their conduct. In return, through the same agency, non-Catholic 
Christians may learn to appreciate more deeply the true bearings of 
Catholic faith and morals. Here is to be found a common meeting point 
for the emergence of truth on both sides and the dispelling of misconception. 

The other thing the Pope has done is graciously to consent to a personal 
meeting between himself and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who no less 
graciously proposed it. This was a courtesy meeting but it was also a 
significant gesture. The importance of it lies not so much in what passed in a 
single meeting between the two highly placed persons concerned, but in the 
example it will give and the encouragement to approaches of friendship 
between Catholics and non-Catholics at every level all the world over. 
Already I have been told of an Anglican theological college having sent an 
invitation by their Principal to the students and teachers of a Catholic 
house of studies for the priesthood (between these establishments there has 
been hitherto little or no contact), to meet as a body for tea and a friendly 
football match to commemorate the meeting of Pope and Archbishop. 
Friendship often begins with small courtesies. 


* * * 


One of the changes that the Ecumenical Movement has worked and is 
working in the relationships between separated Christians is the increasing 
emphasis upon truth-seeking as opposed to controversy dominated by the 
idea of proving how much one’s opponent is in error. This new emphasis 
does not slur over divergence or belittle the danger of error, but it does aim 
at recognizing error by first seeking out all the points of contact and agree- 
ment that can be discovered. Controversy of what may be called the win-a- 
victory type has dominated the relationship between Catholics and non- 
Catholics since the Reformation and still to a large extent doesso. The whole 
emphasis is thrown upon proving the nature of the Church and its authority. 
Once convinced of that, it is argued, the rest follows and nothing in between 
is of consequence. 

Crucial and basic as the nature of the Church and its authority is, this 
argument and procedure is one-sided and leads to a grave neglect of the 
way the human mind grows in the apprehension of truth, in religion as in 
other matters. It is regarded as unimportant and hardly worthy of notice 
how other truths in the deposit of faith are often acquired by dissident 
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Christiains one by one, in an itemized way; belief in sacraments and the 
sacramental life, for instance, a return to the authority of the primitive 
Church, the growing practice of Confession, faith in the real Presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist, the realization of the meaning of the sacrifice of the 
Mass, desire for an authoritative ministry descended in apostolic succession 
from the early Church, for prayers for the dead, invocation of Saints, 
devotion to our Lady, a revival of religious vows. All this is the emergence 
of a Catholic type of life and worship within Protestantism. 

It should not be forgotten that the great convert Cardinal Newman 
came to the Church from Evangelical Protestantism by this process of the 
itemized acquirement of one doctrine after another, seen as rooted in the 
life of the ‘undivided Church’. His Apologia is the account of this process. 
‘The Fathers made me a Catholic’ he can say. Only at long last, after a 
twelve-year struggle did he finally emerge from his Anglican mind to the 
recognition of the nature and authority of the Church. Only then was he 
ready to fall on his knees and beg Father Dominic Barberi to receive him. 
This was Newman’s process, and it has been the process of many subsequent 
converts, of coming to the true nature and authority of the Church. Why 
then should it not come in time to be the process of groups both small and 
large and perhaps in the end even of organized Churches? 

For this manifestation is no longer now a sole property of Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, the heirs of the Tractarian movement. It is to be found also within 
Lutheranism in various degrees of progress. An interesting book, The Riddle 
of Roman Catholicism, recently published (Hodder and Stoughton) by Dr 
Jaroslav Pelikan, a Professor of the Theological Faculty of Chicago Uni- 
versity, shows a striking growth of what remains an essentially Lutheran 
mind towards certain Catholic concepts, a mind almost unwillingly con- 
strained by a sincere and well-informed examination of Catholicism. 
French Calvinism too shows a similar manifestation exemplified in the 
Brethren of Taizé, a religious community living, under the three vows, a 
sacramental type of life, of which the saying or singing of a Divine Office is 
a characteristic feature finding its centre in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. The same manifestations appear here in England in the Free 
Churches and in Scottish Presbyterianism. All these movements stem from 
the influence of ecumenical contacts and the study of history and theology 
under ecumenical influence. They cannot be dismissed as unimportant, for 
it is from them that is growing up in many quarters, vaguely and no doubt 
with many hesitations and reservations, a looking towards Rome, the mother 
of all the Churches, for guidance. 

* * * 


We shall publish during the coming year in this Survey communications 
from correspondents which deal with what our separated brethren are 
doing amongst themselves to bring about a growth together in truth. 
The communications will be anonymous, and they will be printed, as they 
are written, in the idiom of thought of their writers. 

Our first communications is from an Anglican correspondent deeply 
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concerned in the work of the Ecumenical Movement in this country. He 


writes: 


‘The need for Anglican Catholics and Evangelicals to come together is 
increasingly stressed in the Church of England; and in this matter 
exhortation is often followed by practice. There are not only meetings of 
theologians holding eirenic discussion at a deeply theological level. 
There is also the steadily increasing co-operation for example between the 
two largest missionary societies, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel and the Church Missionary Society; and on the Evangelical 
side this is of particular importance because the Church Missionary 
Society has been in some ways the heart of the Evangelical wing of the 
Church of England. Another sign of change may be seen in the chapel of 
St Aidan’s College, Birkenhead (for the education of the ministry), 
recently renovated under the direction of Mr George Pace. The Eucharist 
is there habitually celebrated in the westward position, facing the people. 
In view of the place occupied in Anglican history during the last hundred 
years by controversies about the ‘eastward’ and the ‘north end’ positions, 
this adoption, in a large Evangelical college, of something learned from 
the Liturgical Movement is of more reconciling importance than might 
appear at first sight; and the use of the westward position is not confined 
to St Aidan’s, though it cannot yet be said to be common. 

‘Willingness to break through the old impasse about the position of the 
celebrant usually accompanies a desire to reach an an understanding of 
the eucharistic sacrifice which is “free from medieval errors’’, but does not 
virtually discard the idea of sacrifice. The pace-makers here are the 
modern Roman Catholic theologians; and they are much studied by 
Anglican Catholics. Some have held that the Lambeth Conference in 
1958 exaggerated the extent to which Anglicans are coming by this road 
to a closer understanding, but progress has undoubtedly been made. A 
further source of assistance here is the work of certain Protestant writers, 
notably M. Max Thurian of Taizé and the late Professor D. M. Baillie of 
St Andrews. 

‘It is very desirable that there should be this influence upon us from 
outside. There would be real dangers in a growing together of Anglicans 
if this came to imply a growing away from the rest of the Christian world. 
Some of us are perhaps attracted by a confessionally self-conscious 
Anglicanism, even by the prospect of an elaboration of specifically 
Anglican dogma that would enable us (it might be felt) to compete more 
effectively with the dogmatic systems of other Churches. Others of us 
would feel that this would be both a disaster and a betrayal, whose results 
would be not only that we should cease to be a means of communication 
within the divisions of Christians, a Church of reconciliation, but also 
that we should be in grave danger of turning back from the quest for the 
fullness of Christ in his Church into a denominationalism that might well 
be without depth. 

‘Anglicans who think in this way are therefore anxious that Anglican 
Catholics should remain in living touch with Orthodox and Latin 
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Catholics, and Anglican Evangelicals with other Protestants; and should 
also foster our own inner understanding and cohesion. This clearly has 
its bearing on schemes for re-union. Some would wish to press ahead with 
union with the Free Churches, and never mind about the Catholic world; 
others not to deal with any until we can deal with all. Others again are 
coming, I think, to believe that where the Lord the Spirit opens up oppor- 
tunities, they should be taken, and that we should positively work for such 
organic unions with Churches on the Reformed side of the Reformation 
divide, (organic union with Orthodox or Latins being a more remote 
possibility) provided only and always that these unions be such as to 
release energies that would make the resulting Church more truly 
Catholic and more truly Evangelical than any of the uniting bodies. 
There has been no doubt much sentimentality about the Church of 
South India; but the secret of the fascination it exercises, often in 
unlikely quarters which remain deeply critical of some aspects of it, is 
that the experience of C.S.I. has shown that if God wills and his people 
are obedient, this kind of thing can happen.’ 
* 1 * 


There is much here that will puzzle Catholics, much that could only 
come from one who believes, as we Catholics do not, that the Church Christ 
founded can be, and is now, a divided entity, speaking with many and 
sometimes contradictory voices. Yet there is also here a deep desire to grow 
in truth; and we Catholics, who possess the Truth by our incorporation in 
the True Church, which alone possesses it fully, can never imagine that we 
as members of it are in any way exempt from growing ourselves to an ever 


deeper apprehension of that fullness under the influence of its living power. 
Henry St JOHN 


SPANISH CHRONICLE 


BR VEN a cursory glance at recent Spanish reviews and periodicals will 

show how very encouraging is the range of interests they cover, both in 
subject matter and in the field of investigation of what is being done in 
other countries. In at least the spheres of archaeology, of art, of literary 
studies and of philosophy, Spanish opinion is fully au courant with the latest 
work in Europe and America. 

Goya, an excellently produced art review published in Madrid, contains 
an article by Juan Antonio Gaya Nufio, the well-known art critic, on three 
new acquisitions in the Prado, two of them—a ‘Piedad’ and a ‘Calvario’— 
by Fernando Gallego of Salamanca, a late fifteenth-century Primitive, and 
the third a ‘St Antony of Padua’ by Tiepolo. Among other articles is an 
account of the work of Adriaen Isenbrandt in Spain, by Jestis Hernandez 
Perera, an article on the Russian-born sculptor Antoine Pevsner and one on 
the Guggenheim Museum in New York. The Chronicle from Barcelona 
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mentions the work of J. M. de Martin, of Marta Echegaray, of Antonio 
Tapies—on whose abstract art the review gives a full-length article—and of 
Juan Rebull whose fine sculpture of Fray Saturnino is illustrated. The 
Madrid Chronicle is concerned with the competition launched by the 
Galerias Biosca, offering a prize of 50,000-ptas. for hitherto unexhibited 
work by a painter under forty-five. Though there were not more than 
twelve abstract artists among the fifty-one candidates who reached the 
final selection panel, an abstract artist won the prize—Zacarias Gonzalez 
of Salamanca, with his picture of still-life in a style somewhat reminiscent 
of Braque. The Paris Chronicle discusses Sacred Art and that from London 
the work of Holbein, Gainsborough, etc. There are also Chronicles from 
Munich and from Melbourne. An article on architecture in Finland is a 
proof of the wide interests of art lovers in Spain. 

Architecture also finds a place in the May issue of Razén_y Fe, the Hispano- 
American cultural review published by the Jesuit Fathers, where J. Plazaola 
writes on religious architecture, discussing the requirements of the liturgy 
in connection with architecture and showing what has been done in Frank- 
furt and in the Saarbruck. Illustrations also show Le Corbusier’s church of 
Notre Dame du Haut, at Ronchamp, and the project for the sanctuary of 
the Madonna of Tears in Syracuse. 

In Arbor (a general cultural review) for May 1960, Gaya Nufio writes on 
Picasso and on Julio Gonzalez, the extensive exhibition of the latter’s work 
forming the subject of a commentary in the Chronicle. In Picasso’s series of 
twenty-six aquatints, ‘La Tauromachia’ (illustrations for the work by José 
Delgado published by the Editorial Gustavo Gili S.A., Barcelona), there 
are no contortions, nothing that could justly be called a monstrosity. The 
Picasso authorship is shown by a tendency to abbreviate rather than to 
stylize. It is suggested that the wheel of Picasso’s revolutionary art has 
turned full cycle. 

Julio Gonzalez is a craftsman whose chosen medium is iron. He has won 
renown not so much by his choice of this metal as by his way of handling it 
and eliciting beauty from it. He respects his material, the stark reality 
of which he does not attempt to disguise. On several occasions Picasso 
and Julio Gonzalez collaborated. The latter died in 1942. 

The Archivo Espanol de Arqueologia is a scholarly archaeological review, 
published twice yearly in Madrid by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas. The two numbers for 1959 (the most recent I have been able to 
consult) contain an illustrated article of some thirty-two pages, well docu- 
mented, on the Roman sarcophagus discovered in July 1958 near Cérdoba. 
An article by E. Kukahn and A. Blanco describes the treasure discovered at 
El Carambolo, Seville, during 1958 (reported in the Illustrated London News 
for January 31, 1959), consisting of twenty-one pieces of gold, the total 
weight of which is some 2,900 grammes. It is thought that the workmanship 
of these bracelets, pendants, necklaces, etc., is that of the valley of the 
Guadalquivir and that they probably date back to as early as 600 B.c. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the review is that by Concepcién 
Blanco de Torrecellas on the treasure of the farm of Evora, near Sanlicar de 
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Barrameda in the territory between the Gulf of Cadiz and the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir. This farm borders on the sites which archaeologists assign 
to the lost Tartessos and to the Roman city of Evora. An eight-year-old 
child, Francisco Bajarano, discovered various pieces of gold in freshly- 
ploughed land belonging to this farm. He took the pieces to his father, who 
sold them, but all were recovered thanks to the intervention of the Civil 
Guard. In all there are forty-seven pieces, varying between half a centi- 
metre and three centimetres in size, except for the bracelet which is over 
six centimetres in diameter. A bracelet, ear-rings and rings, whose simplicity 
contrasts with that of the rest of the jewels, form a group apart. The rings 
are of the same type as those found in the excavations at Las Cogotas and 
similar ones in bronze have appeared elsewhere in the region. 

The close proximity to Sanlicar de Barrameda of Phoenician dwellings 
is sufficient to account for the oriental origin of these finds. It would be 
interesting to know whether they were imported or are from native work- 
shops. To decide this question we must await further finds, and it would 
seem that continual rain has held up further excavation on the site. So far 
as is known, there have been no discoveries of ceramics or other remains, 
apart from a few bones—an indication that the site was once a burial place. 

Since this farm is situated on the presumed site of ancient Tartessos, this 
find will serve to confirm the veracity of the sources which emphasize the 
highly developed culture of Tartessos. 

Estudios Biblicos for the first quarter of 1960 contains a detailed and 
illustrated description of the Visigothic Bible of San Isidoro de Leén, by 
Teédfilo Ayuso Marazuela, a study (in French by A. Feuillet, P.S.S.) of the 
problems raised by St Mark’s account of the Temptation of our Lord, an 
archaeological chronicle of Palestine, etc. 

In the June number of Arbor, an article by Luis Trabazo, forming part of 
a book to be published shortly, discusses order and chaos in contemporary 
art and an important work by José Pérez Carmona, Arquitectura y escultura 
romdnica en la provincia de Burgos, is reviewed. The Chronicle reports the 
opening of the fourteenth centenary celebrations for St Isidore and various 
other congresses and conferences. 

In the May number of Jnsula (a monthly review devoted mainly to 
literature) are six hitherto unpublished letters of Lorca and, among other 
articles, one by the Cuban writer, Jorge Majfiach, on an interview with 
Vicente Aleixandre, the modernist poet. Derek Traversi writes on the 
poetry of T. S. Eliot, whom he contrasts with Gerard Manley Hopkins and 
W. B. Yeats. Of the three, in his opinion only Eliot is representative of our 
epoch. 

A detailed review by Jaime Xucla points out the shortcomings of Professor 
Atkinson’s History of Spain and Portugal (Penguin edition) and quotes in 
support The Times Literary Supplement. In the June number, a long 
article by Luis Diez de Corral gives an analysis of Livermore’s History of 
Spain (London, 1958). The book is criticized as being a collection of dates 
and facts rather than a presentation of Spain as a living personality. At the 
same time the work is commended (with this reservation) and Livermore’s 
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second volume on Spanish culture is awaited with interest. The distin- 
guished critic, Serrano Poncela, writes the leading article in this number on 
Avellaneda’s spurious second part of Don Quijote and Ricardo Gullén writes 
on Machado as seen by Juan Ramén Jiménez. There is a sympathetic notice 
of the death of Jules Supervielle. 

Pérez Galdés’ novel Nazarin (1895) has been filmed. Nazarin, the hero, 
is a type of passive resistance to social injustice, a figure reminding one of 
St Francis. When asked if he does not find life very precarious, he replies: 
‘More or less, but I take all bitterness away from it by acceptance. When I 
have something to eat, I eat. When I have nothing, I go without.’ Nazarin 
is a Catholic priest and he takes the command to love one another literally. 
Needless to say, the world is against him and he fulfils his vocation by suffer- 
ing. The film transposes the background from Galdés’ La Mancha to feudal 
Mexico and suggests conclusions different from those of the original novel. 
Bufiuel, the producer, has made substantial changes in Galdés’ work. 

The July-August number of Jnsula is devoted to Don Gregorio Marafién. 
The leading article by Pedro Lain Entralgo praises his many-sided activity, 
in every aspect of which he excelled, and gives an appreciation of his prose 
style—distinguished for its elegance, clarity and simplicity. The article 
shows how much greater was the man than any single aspect of his work. 
Razén y Fe for May likewise contains an appreciative article on Don 
Gregorio Maraiién. 

The June number of the last-mentioned periodical contains a review of 
Mercedes Salisachs’ Vendimia Interrumpida (Planeta, Barcelona), a novel with 
a priest as protagonist. Its theme is the conflict caused by the bishop’s 
removal without explanation of Don Alejandro, the parish priest. As a 
result, Don Diego Ribalta, who succeeds him, has to sustain a campaign of 
unfriendliness and calumny on the part of the parishioners. 

This number contains an interesting criticism of Montherlant’s Le Cardinal 
d’ Espagne. The writer, Fr Ignacio Elizalde, finds Montherlant’s Catholicism 
austere, violent, intransigent and Jansenist. Montherlant makes Cisneros 
hard and proud, whereas the humble Franciscan was always present beneath 
the robes of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. Cisneros used a block of 
stone for pillow, went barefoot, never omitted any point of his rule, was 
faithful to his daily meditation, and thanks to these practices found courage 
to face the burdens of his office. Montherlant’s vision of Spain, Fr Elizalde 
finds equivocal and Jansenist. He says that Montherlant tries to convey 
artistic rather than historical truth and that the French playwright sees the 
active and contemplative life in opposition, not in synthesis as in the vision 
of St Teresa—and Cisneros. 

Another article deals with the theme of the priest as teacher of secular 
branches of learning. The July-August number contains an account of the 
inaugural discourse of Juan Antonio de Zunzunegui on his admission to the 
chair of the late Pio Baroja in the Spanish Academy. The subject was 
‘Creative Imagination and Intuition in the Novelist’. Such diverse subjects 
as Space Vehicles and the Latin-American Common Market both find a 
place in this review. 
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Of the philosophical journals Pensamiento, the Jesuit quarterly, contains in 
the number for April-June 1960 articles by José Gémez Caffarena on the 
Analogy of Being, and on Nature and Substance by Alejandro Roldan. 
Among the Notes, Texts and Comments is an account of the conference held in 
Cologne in 1959 between representatives of Oriental and Western cultures, 
at which the mutual relations between Moslem and Christian cultures 
during the Middle Ages were discussed. There were more than fifty partici- 
pants, representing sixteen countries. The purpose of the Congress was to 
decide upon the subject of present investigations in the field of Islamic 
philosophy, the possibility of work in common and of the exchange of 
information and documents; also the editing of Arabic texts. Problems of 
translation in the Middle Ages arising from the difficulty of obtaining access 
to the sources formed an interesting point of discussion. Father Daniel 
Callus, o.P., lectured to the Congress on the Introduction of Arabic 
Philosophy in Oxford. 

The Revista de Filosofla, which appears twice-yearly, opens the number for 
April-September 1960 with a long and interesting article on the influence 
of Bergson, in the first stages of his thought, on Antonio Machado. Other 
articles deal with the Phenomenology of Gaston Berger, with Husserl and 
with Keyserling. Francisco Subinos contributes a discussion on Technics and 
Humanism. The Notes include a detailed criticism of a work by Luis 
Cencillo: Experiencia Profunda del Ser (bases para una Ontologia de la Revelacién). 
The books reviewed include French, German, English and American works, 
as well as Spanish. In the June number of Arbor, José Maria Garate Cérdoba 
writes on the end of time in the Philosophy of History. 

K. Ponp 


HEARD AND SEEN 
Form and Content on the South Bank 


] Fa most fervent partisans would hardly deny that the British Film 
Institute is idiosyncratic in its choice of films: a glance at Sight and Sound, 
a cursory examination of any season’s programmes at the National Film 
Theatre would be enough to make the point. Commitment, engagement, 
the primacy of content over form, if not of mind over matter; a leaning 
towards the left and a slightly self-conscious protest, a discernible intellec- 
tual sniff when it comes to social or moral convention, and a disinclination 
to see much real validity in films lacking such characteristics—all this the 
wise picture-goer will discount, making his own use of the excellent things 
made available by one of the most dedicated bodies in British cinema. 
The 1960 London Film Festival, held on the South Bank in the wet and 
windswept autumn, illustrated some of the pitfalls of so firmly-held a posi- 
tion. It will be recalled that the London selection committee chooses its 
films from amongst those which have won prizes, or approval, during the 
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current year at one or other of the major European festivals, but no prizes 
are awarded in the framework of the London fortnight; in addition, the 
authorities issue special invitations to a few films which may not have been 
shown or gained any special notice in any other festival, but which they 
think will prove of interest to the specialized audiences at the National Film 
Theatre. And in this connection I found it mildly amusing that one of the 
most interesting pictures shown this time was one of these special invitees, 
which turned out to be a classic demonstration of the Cahiers du Cinéma 
theories, and so, one would have said, in flat contradiction in method and 
theme to all that the Sight and Sound school stand for. This was Francois 
Truffaut’s second film, Tirez sur le Pianisie, which was shot, like the unfor- 
gettable Quatre Cents Coups, exclusively on location; the director has used 
streets, fields, and actual interiors with such feeling for their nature that the 
picture gains immeasurably in depth and weight. He has taken his story 
from an undistinguished American thriller, translated it into French terms, 
and by the alchemy of his direction and the quality of his actors, particu- 
larly of Charles Aznavour as the pianist and Nicole Berger as his wife, has 
transmuted it into the purest cinematic gold. The camera-work—Decae 
again—is brilliantly apposite, and certain shots from inside moving cars, 
others swooping down from high buildings or raking up their towering 
flanks, an almost subliminal glimpse of a girl silhouetted against snowy 
fields, are nothing short of masterly. Not moral, quite without a message, 
committed to nothing except the use of its medium, this film was a delight 
to see and its showing a tribute to the objectivity of the selectors. 

Three other films shown had come trailing clouds of glory if not of 
official laurels from other festivals. Bergman’s Virgin Spring shows his work 
at its violent, tormented and visually beautiful best, but it is in a recognizable 
progression. The two Italian films, on the other hand, Visconti’s Rocco and 
his Brothers and Antonioni’s Avventura, were sui generis and, in a way, the 
highlights of the fortnight. Avventura is essentially a director’s film, and com- 
bines extremely beautiful and significant images with a story of great 
subtlety but little movement: a youngish man and his fiancée go on a 
yachting party; she disappears, they begin to search for her; gradually the 
lover and Claudia, the girl’s best friend, realize to their dismay that they 
are more concerned with their own relationship than in the loss of Anna. 
We never find Anna, we never know why or where she went, but we know 
almost all about the other two before the finish. The director has, for the 
most part, avoided the dangers inherent in his slow tempo by playing it out 
in close-up, both visual and psychological, against the brisk pace of ordinary 
life going on around. A very sad, sensual, tactile film, it has made an enor- 
mous impact on those who have seen it. Rocco, on the other hand, is full of 
stormy cries of protest against the human condition: it is savage, passionate 
and sometimes gratuitously sensational. Both in the character of the hero, 
who makes all his worst mistakes when most consciously striving to do good, 
and in its view of human relationships, I found it curiously reminiscent of 
Dostoevsky, though I doubt whether this is in any way due to the Com- 
munism of the director, for Alyosha is hardly smiled upon by the purists of 
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Soviet writing. The film is very long, and one staggered out feeling that 
one had undergone an experience of some magnitude, and this less because 
of the horror of the scenes of rape and murder than for the pitiful predica- 
ment of this family of five brothers and old mother, come up from the south 
to see what they can make of life in rich Milan, and finding that what they 
achieve is disaster. 

There were twenty-eight films to be seen in the South Bank—films from 
East Europe, including Poland’s extremely brave Bad Luck, with its gay 
criticism of almost everything; two social-realism Spanish films, films from 
the Far East, Studs Lonigan from America; two Russian films, both shown at 
Cannes, and a very odd production indeed from Greece in Michael 
Cacoyannis’ Our Last Spring which was really very bad, and yet so intriguing 
that I feel I shall remember it long after I have forgotten much better works. 
Without the British Film Institute we might have had to wait months and 
years to see many of these, so let us be grateful to their enterprise whilst not 
overlooking their prejudices. 

MARYVONNE BUTCHER 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

I was much interested by Mr Avery’s article on Christian Ideas of Islam 
in your issue of November, but I should like to put certain thoughts before 
your readers, whom I cannot expect to read my book, which he reviews. 

About the medieval Christian attitude: the writers of that formative age 
are our masters in many ways; where we have an advantage over them is in 
not being bound by a political situation which forced them to concentrate 
on points of difference. In the case of Communism we are like them. We 
feel that it threatens, and we concentrate on its faults. Readers of BLAcK- 
FRIARS in a thousand years’ time may think that we were blind to truths that 
co-existed with error, but no one will feel superior to us for not seeing 
Marxist-Leninism altogether dispassionately. One contemporary interest in 
the study of the medieval approach to Islam lies in the light it sheds on the 
attitudes of good and intelligent men caught up in the antagonism of hostile 
cultures. 

I think I must insist that we have to judge the reactions of a society by its 
literate and articulate representatives. Material on the popular view of Islam 
in the Middle Ages is limited, and so was that view; once it is stated, there is 
little more to say. It is the whole attitude of society that is interesting, and 
this by definition articulate people best reveal; but I cannot trespass on your 
space by summarizing what I have said in my book on the social psychology 
of prejudice, or of the effect on beliefs of personal situations of horrible 
difficulty. 

The medievals are our masters in that they covered much of the field 
with intelligence, interest and, often, learning, which we need not, should 
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not and sometimes cannot supersede. What is, I believe, wrong, is to think 
that we can add or correct nothing; certainly the medievals would not think 
so. I personally get carried away often enough by the excellence of some 
things they say about Islam, and quote them at a length that may well bore 
those who are not interested in medieval modes of thought. Yet it would be 
very surprising if we had nothing to add. I have made some suggestions in 
my book of what might be done, and I have referred to what some Chris- 
tians, and notably some Catholics, have already done; but now I would 
rather quote an outstanding Arabist and theologian of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy, Louis Gardet, who in his Connaitre I’ Islam warns against the two 
extremes, the old polemic attitude and a new desire only to please. He 
suggests that three Christian-Islamic meeting-points may be desirable and 
possible: ‘la culture comme valeur temporelle (disons, si l’on veut, la culture 
profane) ; le plan politico-social; le plan (temporal) de la culture religieuse’. 

While we respect the medievals, we must remember Gardet’s warning 
that there was often ‘une certaine ignorance a demi voulue de I’Islam’. It is 
here that Mr Avery and I part company. It would be perverse to maintain 
that historical knowledge has not advanced since the Middle Ages, and it is a 
consequence of this that we must greatly modify our estimate of Muhammad. 
There simply is no evidence that Muhammad was the hypocrite that 
Christians traditionally took him to be. So far as the evidence suggests 
anything, it suggests the contrary; but the wise critic ignores a point on which 
there can be no proof, and from the examination of which no good can 
come. It seems to me that it is not helpful of Mr Avery to speak of Muham- 
mad’s ‘borrowing from established religions the garb of valid revelation’. 
If he implies a deliberate deceit, that is unproven and unprovable; if not, 
he only adds a pejorative note to a statement that the Quran contains 
elements from other religions (as in effect it claims to do). Why add that 
pejorative note? The fact no en denies; or the fact that there is an authen- 
tically Islamic contribution which transforms those elements. A scholarly, 
charitable and fruitful contzibution to Catholic thought, Father Moubarac’s 
Abraham dans le Coran, says something new without in the slightest comprom- 
ising orthodoxy. Modern scholarship recognizes that Judaic and Christian 
elements, unassimilated in their original meaning, are given a different 
significance in the Quran. (Catholic scholars recognize transformed pagan 
elements in the Bible, incidentally.) We should be poor Christians if we 
thought the Quranic significance a better one, but so we should be if we 
thought we had nothing to learn from it; and to deny the fact would simply 
be ignorance. For the Christian surely there should be no comparison 
between the two faiths: Islam is a great religion, Christianity the true one. 
The latter is not endangered when we recognize truths reflected elsewhere. 

Mark of Toledo and other medieval authors were put off the Quran by 
a style alien to everything in their own upbringing, and its failure in transla- 
tion to attract most European readers is, I suggest, because Arabic does not 
translate easily. But we can understand it, and I would always prefer an 
exposition to a new translation. Of course, in a way the Quran is confused; 
though I would hesitate to say so, because the unbeliever sometimes says 
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the same of the Bible. The real point is that to say so is to say nothing useful, 
when so much that is useful can be said. To Muslims the Quran is clear: 
Mr Avery speaks, and very well, of how it has moved him in an Eastern 
setting; but we have to think first of what it means to the Muslim in his 
everyday surroundings; I see, for example, tears in the eyes of an Iraqi 
clerk when he hears a cheap gramophone record of the sura Miriam (with 
its superficially erroneous but profoundly fine devotion to Mary and Jesus). 

I am at one with your reviewer in his wish to see a book that will cover 
the whole ground of the comparative cultures of East and West, but in the 
present state of scholarship we must all wait for it. Not only I but many 
others are meantime contributing material, and any judgment of Islam 
should surely take into account the work of all these modern scholars, and 
of medieval commentators taken in their context and their full complexity. 

It is worse than useless to revive ancient grievances—and Muslims, 
unhappily, have grievances as well as we. Nor, when we survey the modern 
world and compare the infidelity of Christian and Muslim nations alike, 
need either side boast. A distinguished Persian visitor to this country recently 
asked me, with some natural hesitation, whether I habitually went to 
church. When I said that I did, he sighed, and commented, ‘I like people 
who believe’. This is a sentiment that I think it good to reciprocate. Of late 
years in Baghdad people have been going to the mosques who did not go 
before, and ordinary men respond with symbolic acts of belief to atheist 
propaganda (sometimes with danger of death). When we see little printed 
posters stuck up in the streets that assert, ‘God is great’, we cannot feel that 
we have no part in it. There is an obvious Catholic parallel in Eastern 
Europe. Surely we must add to our knowledge of what separates human 
beings an understanding of what unites us? 

Yours sincerely, 

48 India Street, N. A. DANIEL 
Edinburgh 3. 


REVIEWS 


Tue CHURCHES AND THE CuurcH. A Study of Ecumenism. By Bernard 

Leeming, s.J. (Darton, Longman and Todd; 35s.) 

Events are moving quickly in these days in regard to our attitude to our 
separated brethren. Pope John XXIII has made it very clear, in a number 
of pronouncements, that the ecumenical spirit of contact and understanding 
is a missionary and apostolic spirit, calculated to commend our Faith, 
which is the fullness of Faith, to our separated brethren. 

This makes Father Leeming’s new book, The Churches and the Church, 
particularly timely in its appearance. It is in fact the first of its kind in 
English, a fully documented handbook to Catholic Ecumenism, giving the 
history, growth, aims, difficulties and conflicts of the world-wide movement 
whose chief organ is the World Council of Churches. He treats the whole 
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of this wide subject in relation to the part that the Catholic Church, and 
Catholics as individual persons, can play in imbibing and using its spirit 
and techniques, and marking out the areas of danger where they cannot. 

The Ecumenical spirit is only fifty years old, a new phenomenon in its 
present form, which the movement of that name has produced and is 
propagating throughout divided Christendom, not excluding the Roman 
Catholic Church. It is a spirit that engages a Christian in search for truth 
wherever it may be found, and one of the things it teaches us Catholics is a 
principle of action deeply embedded in our classical theology and spiritual- 
ity; that all truth, wherever found, is the work of the Holy Spirit, and that a 
person baptized and incorporated in Christ’s Mystical Body the Church, 
which the Holy Spirit inhabits, must never cease to grow in the appre- 
hension of that truth. 

In reviewing Father Leeming’s book it will be best to touch upon a few 
main points in his exposition, rather than to make a synopsis of its whole 
contents. It is essentially a book to be read and re-read by those, and they 
are fast increasing in numbers, who really want to understand ecumenism 
and act in its spirit. 

First, there is his account of the work of the Ecumenical Movement 
amongst the non-Catholic Churches which enjoy membership of the World 
Council of Churches, including some Orthodox and other ancient Churches 
of the East. This part is statistical but not dull and it gives a clear picture 
both historical and contemporary of growth and present attainment. Father 
Leeming’s reading is wide, and he covers the ground with wonderful 
completeness; all the chief authorities are quoted or named and there is an 
excellent bibliography. 

Second, he analyses the different trends within the Movement; there is 
an anti-Catholic element which would exclude the Catholic Church from 
the purview of the World Council. This is strong in the U.S.A., but, as he 
shows, many Protestant bodies which are violently anti-Catholic are also 
fundamentalist and anti-ecumenical as well. They have not accepted mem- 
bership of the World Council and stand apart from its work and influence. 
This applies specially to sections of the Baptist Churches. The best elements 
in the Movement recognize that ‘Rome cannot be left out’. There is also a 
divergence of view within the World Council as to the advisability of its 
proposed union with the International Missionary Council. The latter, 
being specifically missionary in its outlook, is likely to influence the im- 
partiality of the World Council, which should have for its sole aim the 
direction and aiding of its member Churches in their work for unity. It 
should not be involved directly in missionary strategy. 

Third, Father Leeming gives a cogent explanation of the reasons why 
the Catholic Church, as such, will not engage at organizational level in the 
World Council’s activities or accept membership in it. He is more positive 
in his approach to this question than many Catholic ecumenists and 
emphasizes the valuable witness this abstention affords of the unique posi- 
tion of the Church and notes that it also cuts out a number of possible 
complications for the World Council organization itself. 
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Fourth, there is an excellent analysis of the Instruction of the Holy Office 
to Local Ordinaries on the Ecumenical Movement 1949, which is some- 
times called the Ecumenists’ Charter. This document is printed in full (in 
translation) ; this is the only Catholic book where it can be found, though it 
is printed in Bishop G. K. A. Bell’s Documents on Christian Unity, Series IV. 
While pointing out the precautionary measures ordered by the Holy See to 
safeguard abuses in ‘reunion’ work, Father Leeming does not fail to 
emphasize that it is also a movement which the Bishops are instructed to 
promote and foster in every legitimate way; by study, work and prayer, 
among priests and laity alike, and that the Instruction recommends that 
centres of expert knowledge concerning the ecumenical apostolate should 
be set up where possible in every diocese. 

It is to be hoped that this long-desired book will be circulated and pon- 
dered over in seminaries and religious houses, and much read in presbyteries 


and by the educated laity. 
Henry St Joun, 0.pP. 


MeEmorrRs OF A RENAISSANCE Pope. THE COMMENTARIES OF Prus II. An 
abridgment. (Allen and Unwin; 30s.) 

It is surely not without dramatic irony that the Commentarii of Pope Pius II 
(Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini) on the ‘memorable events of his time’, 
though written in order to transmit to posterity in his own words a favour- 
able picture of his own personality and pontificate (1458-1464), should 
have had to wait nearly five hundred years before being published in full. 
In the earliest late-sixteenth and early-seventeenth century editions not only 
was the authorship falsely attributed to a German copyist but the text itself 
was heavily cut to suit the somewhat prim counter-reformation standards of 
propriety. The discovery by Pastor in 1905 of the original text, mainly in 
Pius’ own hand, made the papal authorship incontestable, and between 1936 
and 1957 an English translation of the full text of this unique example of 
papal self-revelation came out in five volumes of the Smith College (North- 
ampton, Mass.) ‘Studies in History’. A heavily abridged edition of this has 
now been published in an arresting scarlet dust-cover and under the alluring 
title of Memoirs of a Renaissance Pope by Messrs George Allen and Unwin. 
The abridgment is the work of the original editor and translator and has 
been made not with considerations of ecclesiastical propriety in mind but 
in order to bring the memoirs within the reach of the general reader. 
Practically all the longer parts dealing with German, Bohemian and other 
non-Italian affairs, where Pius’ knowledge was not first-hand, have been 
omitted, while over-long speeches put by the author into his own mouth, 
and occasionally the mouths of others, have been pruned throughout. 
What remains is concerned chiefly, so far as politics go, with Italian affairs. 

Pius II was a remarkable figure, a man of scholarly and criticial disposi- 
tion and not lacking in literary and diplomatic abilities. The Commentarii, 
however, both in the full and the abridged version, are perhaps best 
described as Memoirs since they are completely lacking in form and propor- 
tion. They touch indeed upon all the main Italian problems of the Pontificate 
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—defence against the Turks, the disposal of the Kingdom of Naples, the 
Pope’s hostility towards the Venetians, the career of Sigismondo Malatesta 
declared by Pius ‘canonized to Hell’—but the sole connecting thread is the 
chronology, and that often very imprecisely indicated, of the Pope’s own 
movements, and the passing incidents of travel jostle with discussion of the 
most important political issues. The commentaries were, in fact, written, or 
dictated, day to day, often en voyage, and never properly written up after- 
wards as was intended. We may be glad of this, for perhaps they would 
otherwise have lost the freshness and attraction of their more personal parts. 
One may well suspect, however, that we get the real man only occasionally. 
Pius is out to praise, not to analyse, himself. His vanity and complacency 
are clear and, whatever his diplomatic skill, his triumphs are often over- 
stated. Only in his pleadings for united Christian action against the Turks, 
on which so much of his claim to admiration rests, does a note of real Angst 
make itself heard. Here he certainly spent himself unsparingly, even if in 
pursuit of a phantom. 

If the historian has reservations to make on the value of the Commentarii 
as a source of political history, he can share the appreciation which the 
general reader less concerned with the latter will surely have of the des- 
criptions of the papal journeyings. Pius had an eye for nature and his 
descriptions of scenery—woods, mountains, prospects, birds, sunshine—are 
charmingly done. He was a born sight-seer, and delighted in ancient ruins 
and ancient monasteries with an almost Scott-like romanticism. There are 
also edifying and vivid descriptions of Subiaco and Grottoferrata and other 
living monastic communities. The arcadian pictures of the Consistory or 
the Signatura meeting al fresco after a papal picnic almost makes one forget 
the financial activities of other organs of the Curia which were making it 
an object of such widespread hatred. Pius with his universal interests may 
have taken pleasure in describing the newest weapon of his day—the musket, 
but for all the classically-turned moral maxims which punctuate his text 
he gives no sign of any real awareness of the great moral issues then facing 
the Church. Pious he was, no doubt, in his own way. He loved ceremonies, 
rather than the Liturgy; especially those in which he was the central figure. 
The accounts of the translation of St Andrew’s head to St Peter’s and of the 
Corpus Christi Procession at Viterbo overwhelm us with their pageantry. 
It is a pity that the short account of the origin of the latter Feast has been 
cut out. 

As in the full edition, the parts struck out by the sixteenth-century censors 
are italicized. This is very revealing. Not only do passages such as the racy 
account of Pius’ own election and the attempt made on his virtue while on 
a mission to Scotland as a young man, suffer the blue pencil, but also 
very many of his hostile and critical reflections upon other people, some 
accounts of sports watched by the Pope, and a host of minor remarks 
evidently deemed ‘unsuitable’. Thirty illustrations, of monuments, portraits, 
views, coins, etc., have been introduced which add to the attraction of this 
welcome volume. 

H. O. EvENNETT 
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REVOLUTION AND Papacy. By E. E. Y. Hales. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 30s.) 

‘What a grand subject for a history the Popedom is! The Pope never 
ought to have affected temporal sway, but to have lived retired within 
St Angelo, and to have trusted to the superstitious awe inspired by his 
character and office. He spoiled his chance when he meddled in petty 
Italian politics.’ Thus Coleridge, on July 12, 1827. 

Mr Hales, in whose debt we all stand for the stimulating study of Pio 
Nono which he published in 1954, has now given us the prelude to this 
pontificate in an account of those all-important years between 1769 when 
Clement XIV ascended the Papal throne on what was very nearly an 
understanding that he would dissolve the Society of Jesus, and 1846 when 
the controversial pontificate of Gregory XVI came to a close. We have 
now a clear, well-documented account. 

We have, however, something more. We have a cool and objective 
account of exactly that period in the history of the Papacy and of Europe 
when the mise en scéne, inherited in part from the Middle Ages but principally 
the work of the Counter-Reformation, began first to crack and then to 
collapse. As a study in the practical relations of Church and State in a period 
of violent flux the book could scarcely be bettered. All the problems are 
there; as they had to be met and answered by busy and preoccupied men 
during a succession of crises. To take a single example, how often have we 
been told that the Papacy should have got rid of the Legations. We have, 
I think, had to wait for Mr Hales to make the all-important point that 
without the Legations the States of the Church were not economically viable. 

The book has been somewhat unreasonably criticized by one reviewer 
because the author has not surrendered some of his space to enable him to 
tell again in detail the story of Lamennais, ground which has already been 
sufficiently covered for the time being by Dr Vidler. Instead, Mr Hales has 
been able to give us—what was badly needed—a satisfactory and convincing 
picture of Pius VII, a study which for sustained interest could scarcely be 
bettered. 

He is, it may be argued, less successful with that not invariably sym- 
pathetic pontiff, Gregory XVI. That, politically speaking, Gregory XVI 
backed the wrong horse is undeniable; and it is a serious charge for a 
temporal ruler to be compelled to face. That he is necessarily difficult for 
the average Englishman to understand is obvious; and he is a ready-made 
target for the liberal and anti-clerical writer. Today in 1960 the brief 
Impensa Caritas of February, 1831, and Superiort Anno of June, 1832, come to 
the ordinary reader as something of a shock. As the flower of Catholic 
Poland went to the gallows, to Siberia, or to Paris, it was cold comfort, one 
feels, to speed them on their way with a homily on the importance of civic 
obedience. How much, one would like to know, was Gregory’s action 
influenced by the memory of Potocki’s Journey to Darktown, and Novosiltzov’s 
denunciation in 1821 of Polish Masonry as ‘the chief source and brother of 
all secret societies’ ? 

It is an example of the scrupulous fairness of Mr Hales’s book that he is 
careful to make the point that, since democracy was in practice impossible 
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in the States of the Church, the Papacy was heavily handicapped when 
dealing with it elsewhere. It is Mr Hales’s main criticism of Gregory XVI 
that he did not wish, as Pius VII had wished, to come to terms with the 
consequences of that new wind of change which was blowing across 
Metternich’s Europe. 

All this is true and to the point, but Mr Hales insufficiently emphasizes 
the point that psychologically it was more difficult for Gregory XVI to do 
what the saintly Pius VII had succeeded in doing. Take Keble’s sermon, 
On the Danger of Sympathizing with Rebellion, preached on January 29th, 1831, 
or Pusey’s sermon, preached on November 5th, 1837, On Passive Obedience: 
they show that good and learned men in England thought very much as 
did Gregory XVI. Or take Henry Nelson Coleridge’s account of Coleridge’s 
political position, in his preface to the Table Talk: however ultimately 
deplorable Gregory XVI’s position may have been, it was intellectually and 
morally respectable in 183l1—at any rate by English standards. ‘He 
[Coleridge] was neither a Whig nor a Tory, as these designations are usually 
understood; well enough knowing that, for the most part, half-truths only 
are involved in the Parliamentary Tenets of one party or the other. In the 
common struggles of a session, therefore, he took little interest. . . . But he 
threw the weight of his opinion—and it was considerable—into the Tory 
or Conservative scale, for these two reasons: First, generally, because he had 
a deep conviction that the cause of freedom and of truth is now seriously 
menaced by a democratical spirit, growing more and more rabid every day, 
and giving no doubtful promise of the tyranny to come; and secondly, in 
particular, because the national Church was to him the ark of the covenant 
of his beloved country, and he saw the Whigs about to coalesce with those 
whose avowed principles led them to lay the hand of spoliation upon 
it... . The Reform question in itself gave him little concern except as he 
foresaw the present attack on the Church to be the immediate consequence 
of the passing of the Bill.’ 

The principles which secured the allegiance of Keble, Pusey, the elderly 
Coleridge and the young Gladstone were not disreputable; and, mutatis 
mutandis, in the Italian and Papal context of Gregory XVI they deserve 
more appreciation, perhaps, than Mr Hales has allowed. But this is, com- 
paratively speaking, a small point. What Mr Hales so amply shows is the 
intricacy of the situation with which the Papacy was faced in consequence 
of the Temporal Power. It was all very well for Coleridge, for instance, to 
remark casually from the heights of Highgate that the Papacy would be 
more influential without the States of the Church; but, as Mr Hales makes 
abundantly clear, the practical problem of their disposal at that time was all 
but insoluble—even had Gregory XVI in fact wished for it. 

To turn to another point, the book is particularly valuable in the way in 
which it makes comprehensible to a twentieth-century reader the eighteenth- 
century ‘Josephist’ mentality. One can now appreciate, as perhaps one 
could not before, Napoleon’s ‘Imperial Catechism’; and one can see so 
clearly that, as Mr Hales puts it, ‘it was important to be a monarch if you 
were to argue with monarchs’: it was this which was the essential justifica- 
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tion for the States of the Church. As the kings began to move off the 
European stage, the way was left clear for the Vatican state of the twentieth 


century. 
‘What a grand subject for a history the Popedom is!’ Here we have a 
book which matches its subject. T. CHARLEs EDWARDS 


Tue Historic REALITY OF CHRISTIAN CuLTuRE. By Christopher Dawson. 
INTERNATIONAL CONFLICT IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Herbert 

Butterfield. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 12s. 6d. each.) 

Both these books attempt to approach the contemporary crisis in culture 
with a Christian mentality. Neither is long enough to give a whole picture 
or a whole answer, but some suggestive ideas are presented. One is relieved 
to find the backward-looking and the ‘other-worldly’ corruptions of Chris- 
tian thought vis-a-vis the modern world roundly rejected. Professor 
Butterfield suggests that we should learn diplomatic lessons from the past, 
and maintains the tolerance inherent in the Western tradition, even when 
faced with ‘totalitarianism’. Unfortunately, I think, he never really stands 
critically outside this tradition, and thus, when advocating a new inter- 
national outlook on the part of Christians, comes near to confusing Chris- 
tianity with Westernism. Christopher Dawson realizes the depth of Western 
secularism, and the godlessness it implicitly shares with Communism; both 
forms of atheism hasten to their fulfilment like, one might say, Brunetto 
Latini in Dante’s hell going back to his torment—‘and he ran as one who 
wins and not as one who loses’. It is the moral of this quotation which 
Mr Dawson misses, and this is the shortcoming of his outlook. He falls for 
our Christian myth that progress is a bogey and forgets that both liberal 
and socialist cultures are in fact achieving, and will continue to achieve, 
their ends. Therefore we cannot, as he implies, count modern culture as a 
negative factor in our attempt to create a Christian culture; for the disciples 
of Rousseau and Marx stand to God much as did the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and their philosophies must be ‘baptized’, even if they scream as 
the water goes over their foreheads. 

Both of these authors exhort us to embark on a Christian effort to per- 
meate the modern world in all its aspects, and Christopher Dawson suggests 
a new study and consciousness of the achievements of Christian culture in 
the past. One of the paths of permeation is surely a deep and modern 
philosophy of history. Professor Butterfield approaches this problem, but 
his inability to restate or review the individual-environment impasses, or go 
further than suggest the possibilities of a science of politics, is disappointing. 
Christopher Dawson goes deeper in his perception, rather along Vico’s lines, 
of the unity and basic ingredients of all cultures, in his stimulating chapter 
on the six ages of the Church, and in his sound conclusion that Western 
culture is becoming world culture, which provides, perhaps, a providential 
opportunity for the faith that once inspired it. But all this is only a start 
to the vast Christian task of seeing world affairs, past and present, as they 
really are in terms that are not their own. 

ANTONY BLAcK 
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DEATH AND THE Ricut Hann. By Robert Hertz, translated by Rodney and 
Claudia Needham. (Cohen and West; 18s.) 


‘Death is not the matter of a moment.’ This is the Ainu view of the 
matter but perhaps it is the best summing up of Hertz’s main point in the 
illuminating essay, first published in 1907, on the ‘Collective Representation 
of Death’. We are shown first the beliefs and rituals of death among the 
Dayak of Borneo. After death the body is left in a temporary shelter, its first, 
preliminary burial, and as the corpse decomposes, the soul lives on in a 
pitiful and dangerous state, neither in this world nor the next; only later are 
the bones given final burial as the transitional wandering is ended and the 
soul finally incorporated in the land of the dead. Death then is not a mere 
destruction, but just as in life one social status follows another, so in death 
there is the slowly developing movement of the soul as it graduates from 
one existence to another. Exclusion is followed by a new integration. 


The theme of Hertz’s essay emerges fully as he extends it from his own 
specialist sphere in Borneo via Australian aborigines, American Indians, 
ancient Egyptians, Zorastrians—until its general application becomes un- 
mistakeable. This is the mark of real originality. For anyone, relatively 
speaking, can describe this European folkway or that African custom. But 
Hertz broke through to an idea which gives us new understanding of far-off 
customs as well as a new perspective to our own familiar ideas, so that 
apparently disparate and meaningless rituals, Irish wakes, Jewish memorial 
rites, cremation, mummification, ritual cannibalism, all acquire a new 
coherence. Death is seen not as the matter of a moment, the biological 
moment when life leaves the physical body. Rather the fate of the body still 
demands attention in the interim while the soul is still restless, half-chained 
to earth, and to its mourning friends. Only when the physical body has been 
consumed and resettled is the soul freed for its new status, the drama of 
death complete, and the mourners released. 


Hertz’s constant preoccupation with the inner coherence implicit in 
apparently arbitrary beliefs and rituals is also expressed, even more cogently, 
in the later essay (1909) on the pre-eminence of the right hand. Here again 
a materialist or physiological approach is rejected as insufficient, if not 
actually wrong, in sociology. Just as death is more than a physical event, 
so the superiority of the right hand is more than a biological assymetry, so 
that we cannot understand their significance without glimpsing the depth 
of symbolism and religious values bound up with them. Hertz is writing as 
a sociologist, a member of the French school associated with Emile 
Durkheim, and as he treads his way through the obscurities of, on the one 
hand, the ‘dichotomy of Sacred and Profane’, and the mythical shape of 
‘Society’ on the other, his part in the metaphysics as well as the brilliance of 
that school is obvious. Yet his ideas have been found illuminating—and 
continuingly so—by social anthropologists, whether in the study or in the 
field. And when one has grasped the point of ‘The Right Hand’, the world 
somehow never looks quite the same again. In the general symbolic classi- 
fication Hertz outlines, the world is conceived as dualistic, and man, with 
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the pre-eminence of his right hand, is represented as at the heart of that 
dualism. 

This translation will be most welcome. The original French edition is not 
easily accessible, and, indeed, not widely known in the country, and this 
volume is all the more valuable in that Hertz’s original references have been 
meticulously checked and corrected, and a few additional notes added by 
Dr Needham. Besides, we now have a critical discussion of the essays by 
Professor Evans-Pritchard, stressing the importance of the French sociologi- 
cal writers; this, he says, is the third translation to appear in what it is 
hoped may become a continuing series. For their historical importance then 
as well as their influence in modern social anthropology these essays are well 
worth study. What is more, anyone who is interested in some of the sym- 
bolism implicit in our life and language will still find a rich harvest in Death 
and The Right Hand. 

RutTH FINNEGAN 


St FRANcIs DE SA.Es: Selected Letters. Translated with an introduction by 

Elizabeth Stopp. (Faber; 25s.) 

This book should be welcome to both private and public libraries. The 
introduction has some twenty-six pages, and the letters, one hundred and 
twenty-five in all, are well chosen. There is also an interesting Index of 
Correspondents as well as an Index of Letters with reference to the Annecy 
edition. The General Index is brief but adequate. 

The translations read smoothly, and there are no awkward pauses due to 
those obvious gallicisms which are unfortunately not rare in present-day 
translations of this kind of literature. Perhaps there is a slight insistence of 
the use of the semi-colon, where a shorter, complete sentence would have 
been more acceptable. This is more apparent in the middle section of the 
book. Letter 10, page 89, gives a direct translation of what the Présidente 
Brulart evidently said herself to St Francis: . . .“as long as I am serving God 
I don’t care what kind of sauce he puts me in’. This is rather curious to the 
English reader who has unfortunately too long associated ‘sauce’ with 
something coloured in a bottle, rather than a concoction of artistry. 

One can easily condone such a triviality, however, when reading the 
beautiful rendering of Letter 4 (Annecy XII) to the Baronne de Chantal. 
Here the translator has evidently been moved by what is a lovely pice of 
writing in the original, and has done it full justice. 

The arrangement of the letters is perhaps a little annoying; it would have 
given more satisfaction if one could have seen, as a whole, the treatment of 
one correspondent. Instead, we are broken off from Madame de la Fléchére 
and returned to St Jane Frances. Nothing much is gained, a little is lost. 

The introduction gives a short, clear sketch of the saint’s life with the 
right emphasis on familiar landmarks. Objection might be raised to the 
statement that Granier ‘did the best possible thing for him (St Francis) at 
this stage by appointing him to the Chablais’ (Introd., p. 18). More light, 
if needed, is shed on this most generous of characters if, as is surely true, it 
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were pointed out that St Francis offered to go, even though he was lovingly 
led on to make the offer by the Bishop. 

The above observations are mere pin-pricks on a work which has been 
most smoothly and often delicately fashioned. And how delightful to see 
Gambart’s lovely print with its motto which epitomizes this great saint’s 
advice to others: Medium tenere beati. 

D. A. RAFFERTY 


De Gautte’s Repus.ic. By Philip M. Williams and Martin Harrison. 

(Longmans; 25s.) 

THE FirrH FrencH Repustic. By Dorothy Pickles. (Methuen; 15s.) 

These two books may seem very similar, judged by their subjects and 
titles, but to read them gives a very different impression. For there is a big 
difference between De Gaulle’s Republic (more up-to-date, more penetrating, 
more complete) and The Fifth French Republic, both as to their value and as 
to their theme. The first tries to embrace the French problem in all its 
historical complexity, both political and social, while the second, a little 
summary in its analyses, concentrates almost exclusively on institutions, 
which are described objectively if a little flatly. However, there is an advant- 
age in reading them both, for The Fifth Republic is, as it were, a juridical 
counter-balance to the other, and for that reason gives many details which 
the specialist will be glad to have. In any case both books raise the essential 
questions (the first directly, the second indirectly) which everyone is asking: 
Is the Fifth Republic truly republican? Will the Fifth Republic survive 
General de Gaulle? And these are questions, it must be recognized, where 
texts matter less than a knowledge of the French personality as confronted 
by the dominant factor of the personality of the present President. 

But if there are these differences, nevertheless some criticisms can be 
applied to both books alike. In reading these authors, the Frenchman will, 
for instance, be inclined to resent a rather academic insistence on ‘French 
instability’ (a familiar theme), which arises from the fact that Englishmen 
(like Frenchmen) have a direct experience of political parties, but at the 
level of governmental responsibilities policies are so divergent that any real 
estimate is difficult to arrive at. Another thing in common between Miss 
Pickles and the authors of De Gaulle’s Republic is that they never succeed in 
‘feeling’ the Algerian problem. Here, too, their knowledge remains theoreti- 
cal and external. How could it have been otherwise? The truth is that the 
Algerian affair is for the French themselves in some sense an equivocal 
matter, at once too near and too far (and a large part of the danger derives 
indeed from this very fact). It disturbs everyone without apparently 
threatening anyone and only affects the general French public indirectly 
(though in a catastrophic way). In this connection M. Mendés France said 
to me: ‘The Algerian war is a buzzing in the ear of every Frenchman’. One 
has to hear that buzzing (and no doubt only Frenchmen can) in order to 
understand the problem in its totality. It is only then that one will avoid 
—and these authors don’t always avoid—falling into an excessive severity 
in regard to the Fourth (and even the Fifth) Republic, for indeed what 
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régime could have resisted that ? One would also avoid falling into another 
trap, which once more the authors of these books fail to avoid, namely an 
indulgent resignation in regard to the French, ‘who are like that’. 

The truth is that the French have had greater difficulties than any the 
Big Four have had to face since the end of the war, and they have not done 
too badly in avoiding shipwreck on three dangerous rocks (Indochina, 
Morocco and Tunisia). Two of these territories were close by, with large 
populations of European origin—200,000 in the one case and 300,000 in the 
other—though admittedly a small minority, and in spite of everything the 
worst was avoided. These are aspects of the almost continuously dramatic 
situation which France has known since the last war and which should 
provide the authors of these books with some grounds for a judicious 
optimism. It would have been strengthened by a more exact knowledge of 
certain French political forces. One might mention in this context the role 
of the Catholics of the Left (in its widest sense: the M.R.P., C.F.T.C., 
jJ.O.C., J.A.C.—a political party, trade unions, movements for young 
workers, both industrialist and agricultural, etc.) who have made a stand 
against marxism and fascism alike, and their function is too little recognized 
or analysed in both these books. 

In spite of these reservations, one must recognize these as serious books, 
which complement each other and give a good general idea of the present 
state of French politics. 

Jacques NANTET 


ROMANESQUE Europe. Edited by Harald Busch and Bernd Lohse. With an 
Introduction by R. H. C. Davis and Commentaries on the Illustrations 
by Helmut Domke. (Batsford; 45s.) 

BAROQUE IN SPAIN AND PorTUGAL. By James Lees-Milne. (Batsford; 35s.) 
At first sight it might seem that all these two books had in common was 

the fact that they were about architecture and that they shared the same 

publisher. There is certainly a visual gulf fixed between the cool gravity of 

Saint Trophime at Arles and the excitements of the Granada Cartuja 

Sacristy. But the fascination of architecture lies not only in the thing seen 

but in its genesis, in that extraordinary dynamism of art which, not at all 

like Melchisedech, has origins and a traceable family tree. 

As it happens, these books share at least one building, the cathedral of 
Santiago de Compostela, and its history—and indeed the very building you 
see—is the supreme statement of the continuity that transcends all style, the 
sense of the sacred that resolves the most spectacular differences in a single 
though many-sided achievement. The ‘Romanesque’ label (with ‘Norman’ 
as a confusingly English equivalent) is first of all applied to the buildings in 
northern Italy, southern France and Spain, which consciously imitated the 
achievement of the builders of imperial Rome and whose remains were a 
constant reminder, if not reproach. The more original achievement of the 
Romanesque of the north can be seen as a true development, and as a 
stupendous exercise in engineering. But from a common inheritance and 
inspiration there arose inevitably the diversities of regional architecture, so 
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that the rounded arch is only a general mark of identity for such wonderfully 
varied things as the cloisters of Silos, the nave of Norwich and the portal of 
St Gilles-du-Gard. 

The special architectural interest of Santiago lies in one sense in the 
pilgrim churches that prepared the way—at St Sernin in Toulouse most of 
all—for the supreme achievement of the cathedral itself. Mr Lees-Milne is 
concerned with Santiago at a later stage of its history, of course, but he 
rightly remarks that in Spain ‘the most outrageous Rococo does not look 
out of context beside the soberest Gothic, as, for example, the highly carved 
Churriguera stone choir, built against the straight, stern piers of the New 
Cathedral at Salamanca’, and at Santiago the west facade (the El Obradoiro) 
in all its dramatic splendour by no means conflicts with the rounded calm 
of the interior. It reasserts a theme: and that is a sacred one which basically 
remains the same. Mr Lees-Milne has a splendid subject, for Spanish 
Baroque is so eloquent a statement of the Spanish genius, but he is never 
unaware of its origins. He writes with an exact and sympathetic under- 
standing (as his earlier book on Italian Baroque so brilliantly showed), but, 
whether he is concerned with the Escorial (and how powerful a reminder 
that greatest of buildings is of the danger of Baroque generalizations!) or 
with some feverish Rococo sculpture, he never forgets the profoundly 
formative influence of a faith as modulated by a particular history in a 
particular land. His book is a patient and scholarly guide, and provides a 
superb postscript to part at least of the theme of Romanesque Europe. We may 
feel, if we are English and live in 1961, that Durham or Vézelay are easier 
to live with than the Obradoiro. But Mr Lees-Milne will teach us the wisdom 
of seeing architecture as so much more than an object of aesthetic choice, for 
a building is an articulation of a history and of a people’s love and hate; and 
nowhere is that so plain as in the Iberian Baroque. 

Romanesque Europe has more than two hundred admirable photographs, 
with useful commentaries, which range from Winchester to Bamberg, from 
Monreale to Mont St Michel. It gives a wonderfully complete picture of the 
Roman ‘thing’, the legacy that was invested and which in time; and place 
brought forth such an astonishing treasure. 

PEREGRINE WALKER 











